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What are these railroad men doing. 


1 SIGNALLING A "HOT BOX”. Every railroader 
within sight of a passing freight watches 
for smoke from whee bearings. His “stinker” 
signal warns the crew they’re in for trou- 
ble. When Timken bearings replace friction 
bearings on freight cars, ‘Shot boxes” will 
be eliminated! 


? JERKING A TRAIN INTO MOTION. Because 
£ old-style friction bearings now used on 
freight cars make axles hard to turn, engi- 
neers often can’t start a long train smoothly. 
They have to bunch the slack and jerk the 
cars into motion one ata time. It’s tough 
on cars, couplings, lading and engineers! 


HANGING ON FOR DEAR LIFE. As in crack- 

the-whip, the caboose gets the worst jolt 
of all when a train starts. Trainmen often 
have to grab special hand holds to keep 
from being thrown. Timken bearings on 
freight car axles will cut starting resistance 
88% — eliminate jolting starts. 


that they won't have to do with “Roller Freight’ ? 


4 “ROLLER FREIGHT”’—freight trains 
equipped with Timken tapered roller 
bearings —is the next great step in rail- 
roading! 

Long standard on passenger cars and 
locomotives, Timken bearings can bring 
similar advantages to freight trains. To 
name a few: higher speeds, smoother 
rides, lower fuel costs, less time out for 
repair,and increased availability of equip- 
ment. Everyone stands to benefit! 

With Timken bearings on their axles 
in place of friction bearings, freights can 
travel with passenger train speed and 
smoothness. “Hot box” delays are elimi- 
nated, maintenance time reduced. Since 
Timken bearings cut starting resistance 


by 88%, “Roller Freight” gets under way 
smoothly without jars and jolts. The 
things you eat and wear and use will 
arrive faster and in better condition. 

Already the switch to “Roller Freight” 
has begun, ranging from a few cars on 
some railroads to as many as 1000 on 
others. 

Throughout industry, Timken bear- 
ings are first choice. Whether you build 
freight cars, machine tools, or airplanes, 
make sure the trade-mark “Timken” is 
on the bearings. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: “STIMROSCO” 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels 
and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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Thanks 


A of a sudden it hit me just now, how lucky 
I am. Nine-tenths of the world is afraid—but 
I haven’t got anything to be afraid of. A lot of the 
world is hungry—I don’t really know what hunger is. 


Where my grandfather lived, he could never hope 
to “rise above his station’. Nobody decides what 
my “place” is, and best of all, nobody wants to... 
Ican rise and grow as far as I’m willing to pay the 
price, in hard work and self-denial. 


What I have is mine—I can spend it or save it, and 
if I save it I can keep it, for myself or my children; 
no man dares take from me what I have earned. 


I can be lazy and just get by, or I can work and 
be paid more and more as I produce more. Or, I 
can go into business and be my own boss. 


My children will start where I leave off; they can 
keep on, and go farther and farther, better and better. 


I can think and say what I want. I need never 
shrink in fear of anyone. No one commands me, no 
one will command my children.: 


I don’t much care what you call all this — free 
enterprise or the American way, or democracy; 
names don’t matter: It’s America. I like it. Don’t 
let anybody dare try to take it away nor change it. 
I like it this way. 


I fought for it once. My boy fought for it this 
time. Both of us will fight again if anyone, from out- 
side or in, tries to cheat us of this we love. It isn’t 
perfect but it’s the best there is. 


I like it. ’'m grateful. Stop monkeying with it. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 
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News within the News 





FEDERAL CHARTERS TO REGULATE BUSINESS?—Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, reveals here, in a 
U.S. News & World Report interview, the practical workings of his plan to 
license U.S. corporations, regulate business under a new set of rules....... P. 30 


HIGH COST OF STRIKES.............. P. 11 
Impact of strikes on postwar industry is 
causing serious concern again. This time, 
the cost of strikes threatens to become 
higher than ever. Already, wages and 
production lost since the end of the war 
will run high in the billions. Final 
losses for the present round will be de- 
termined by the speed with which dis- 
putes are settled in the period ahead. 
This article gives a balance sheet, shows 
what to look for. 


DUBIOUS FUTURE FOR COAAL......P. 13 
Enigmatic John L. Lewis, having again 
tied the coal industry in knots, is round- 
ing out an amazing record. He has tripled 
miners’ weekly pay, won for them pen- 
sions, paid vacations, welfare benefits. 
But he’s also pricing coal out of a market 
and his miners out of jobs. 


MORE PENSIONS AHEAD............ P. 35 
Older people are gaining fast in political 
power. There are 12 people under 65 
today for every person over that age. 
But, by 1975, there will be only 8 for 1. 
Persons over 50 are now outnumbered 
2 to 1 in voting population, but, in 25 
years, this group will comprise nearly 
half of all the nation’s voters. Result: 
more power with Congress, more and 
bigger pensions. 


TRUMAN 10-YEAR PLAN.............. P. 18 
Everybody, or almost everybody, will be 
on easy street if a new 10-year plan now 
being shaped up in Washington works 
out. Idea, accepted by President Truman, 
is to guarantee a $4,000 income for near- 
ly all U.S. families, give farmers a third 
more income, give old folks a $100 pen- 
sion, give business more profits. 


TV: NEW BOON TO MOVIES......P. 21 
Television, after being hissed as the big- 
gest villain since Scrooge, suddenly is 
being hailed as the hero of the day by 
Hollywood. Movie moguls are finding 
that it’s giving a boost to westerns and 
offers a bigger-than-ever-expected market 
for short film dramas. 


ISSUES IN NAVY-AF FEUD............ P. 22 
Here’s the real story behind the bitter 
Air Force vs. Navy feud. It involves a 
basic matter of strategy, one that may set 
the pattern of future U.S. defenses. This 
article discusses the issues over which 
high-ranking officers are risking careers. 


WEST‘'S HOPES ON FRENCH Gl....P. 36 
Vast U.S. aid voted by Congress is to 
build up a big new French Army as the 
Western nations’ advance guard against 
Russia. This article shows what is 
planned, how France’s land soldiers are 
to be transformed into a powerful defense 
force. 


AND ON OTHER................ 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead... 
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“Your voice sounds wonderful, darling’’ 


wr the boy in Los Angeles says this to the 
girlin New York he’s saying something nice 
about us, too. For we, at Western Electric, make a 
great variety of the Bell telephone equipment that 
helps speed her voice to him so clearly, so naturally. 

Whether you talk from coast to coast, or just 


around the corner, your telephone gives you a lot 





weste rn Electric 





of satisfaction for little money. Making good equip- 
ment, that makes this kind of service possible, is 
Western Electrie’s job in the Bell System—has 
been for 67 years. 


Bell scientists design, we produce and telephone 
company people operate the equipment—all of us 
working together with one aim: Good telephone 
service for you at the lowest possible cost. 





A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 











Rotary Kilns at The Lawrence Portland Cement Company’s Plant, Northampton, Pa. 
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Cement, the “‘plastic’’ wonder of construction engineers, 
is a good part coal! For it is coal heat swirling down these 
block-long rotary “furnaces”—that fuses the ingredients of 
cement into “clinker,” and winds up as a vital part of the 
concrete highway you drive on, the sidewalks you use, and 
the foundation of the home you live in. 

By pulverizing coal, mixing it with huge amounts of air, 
and blowing it into specially designed furnaces, modern com- 
bustion engineers are getting amazing new efficiency from 
coal. In the cement industry, for example, it is now possible 
to produce a barrel of cement from as little as 65 pounds of 
coal. In the most modern public utility plants today, it takes 
less than a pound of coal to create a kilowatt of electricity. 

For such needs, modern coal mines produce “prescription 
coals”—coal constant in specified chemical values, in size, in 
moisture content. The bituminous coal industry can deliver 
such special coals, thanks to constant investment in new 
mines, new mining methods, and above all, modern coal 
preparation plants. And that progressive program continues 
to be carried out at a rate that calls for an expenditure of 
more than a billion dollars in the space of five years. 


CEMENT COMES FROM COAL-BURNING FURNACES — 
—with a new twist ! 





Coal Mine Production Efficiency matches 
the progressive developments in the indus- 
tries which coal serves. Modern mines are so 
mechanized that today’s miner—making 
higher hourly earnings than are paid by any 
other major industry—can out-produce miners 
of all other nations, thanks to the machines 
which research has developed and progressive 
mine management has installed. This same 
mechanization benefits coal’s customers, too, 
for it enables modern mines to produce, in 
volume, coal suitable for highly specialized 
uses. In their giant, automatic preparation 
plants, coal is now washed free of loose impu- 
rities, graded for size, and even combined 
with coals from other seams to produce exactly 
what industry needs for most efficient, lowest 
cost power. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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After steelworkers, coal miners go back to work, as they sometime will: 
Business then will snap back quickly. Steel will recover, move toward 
capacity operations. Coal mines will speed output. Trade, sagging, will revive. 

Recovery, tripped up in October, is likely to resume in November. 

Workers, after strikes, will have little if any more hourly pay than they 
had before strikes. Wage rates per hour will remain fairly stable. Pensions, 
however, will be more firmly imbedded in industry's costs. Young people will 
look forward to working harder to give more security to old people. 

Pension costs will be passed along to consumers. Prices that might have 
been reduced won't be reduced, or not reduced as much. Steel will cost more 
than if there had been no strike. Autos won't be cut as much in price, due to 
added pension costs. Coal prices may rise a little. 

Strikers, this year, aren't to have much to show from their strikes. 

Strikes, upsetting as they are, won't restart the recession. Goods are 
being used up faster than produced in many lines. Shortages, reappearing, may 
be accentuated by strikes. Inventories again are low. 

Auto demand remains good. An auto, truck market in 1950 of at least 5 
million is foreseen. It may be 6 million this year. Refrigerators, washing 
machines, other electrical appliances in lower price ranges are scarce again. 
Retailers, gauging demand, often have underestimated it. 

New dwelling units started are to approach 1 million next year, as they are 
doing this. Credit will remain easy. Demand in low and medium price range will 
hold high. Building, overdone in a few spots, has far to go in others. 

Cycle trend in business now is upward, as it was downward from October, 
1948, to August, 1949. As the cycle turns, pressure for expansion tends to be 
cumulative just as it tended to be cumulative for a time on the downside. 

Outlook is good into and probably beyond first half, 1950. Any slowing 
around midyear is likely to be temporary, followed by new expansion. 
































Living costs will drift a bit lower, not move higher with recovery. 

Men's suits for winter are a little cheaper. Beef is to be high priced. 
Pork, though, is down in price and will be off more. Eggs are to be cheaper. 
Chickens, turkeys are likely to come down a little. 

Food and clothing prices are under mild pressure. Rents are rising still. 
Utility costs, after holding as other prices rose, are edging up. 

City people, on balance, will face a stable or slightly sagging level of 
living costs. Farmers face a stable level in things they buy, a declining level 
of things they sell. Farmers in 1950 appear to face a mild squeeze. 

Government, as a result, will give more help to farmers. 

















Flow of cash from Government, finding its way to business, will rise. 

Veterans get 2.8 billions, starting in January. World War I pensions are 
being raised. Education subsidies stay high, won't be cut as planned. 

Farmers get far more dollars than budgeted. Public works are now being 
scheduled by Congress above budget plans. Pension costs are rising. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





Budget outlook for year that ends next June 30 is this: 

Income: 37.5 billion dollars, or 38 billions at most. 

Outgo: 42.5 billion dollars. 

Deficit: 5 billion dollars, the biggest in peacetime history. 

That is on a budget basis. Ona basis of cash paid to the public and of cash 
taken from the public, the excess of outgo over income is as large. On balance, 
the financial operations of Government are to be inflationary. 

Finances of Government look sour to mid-195l at least. Over a two-year 
period, outgo promises to exceed income by 8 or 9 billions. 





Congress will go home without jolting business. 

Taxes weren't raised this year, won't be next. Taft-Hartley stays on the 
books, unchanged. Minimum wage is going up to 75 cents, but coverage is 
narrowed. Most employers won't feel it. Labor didn't do so well. 

Health insurance is dead. Old-age insurance is to be broadened, its 
benefits increased, but next year, not this. Temporary disability isn't to be 
covered by Government insurance any time soon. 

Rent control stays, but in modified form. Housing credit is kept easy and 
abundant, relatively. Farmers get another year of firm price supports. 

Things that business feared. when Mr. Truman was re-elected haven't been 
realized. There's no big new "Fair Deal," no tax raise, no labor Government, no 
big left swing by a Democratic Congress. Control still lies in a coalition of 
conservative Republicans and Democrats. Country's nerves are calmer. 

Political climate, at this stage, appears mildly conservative. 





























Stock market reflects the turn in business, the political climate. 

Dividends, in total, are to hold high. Profits aren't to fade. 

Attitudes in Government are changed, too. Equity markets, once looked on 
with official disfavor, now are viewed with some official favor. Idea is being 
accepted that Government maybe cannot do everything and that a market for equity 
capital, reasonably active, does perform a function. 

If there isn't to be war, higher taxes, depression, socialization of the 
country's big industries, then equities sometime are likely to reflect more 
nearly the earning capacity and capital investment of U.S. industry. 











People with money, however, still favor bonds over stocks. 

In 1929, bond yield averaged 5.21 per cent, stock yield 3.5 per cent. 

In 1938, bond yield was 4.19 per cent, stocks' 4.4 per cent. 

Now, bond yield is down to 2.92, stocks' up to 6.5 per cent on an average. 

Prices reflect a search for security of principal, a lack of special 
concern over current income. That situation might shift with time. 


In the developing issue over U.S. plans for long-range security: 

Idea of atom bombing as a cheap, easy way to win wars will fade. 

B-36, other behemoths of the air, will go the way of the battleship. 
They're already highly vulnerable. Defense is overtaking big, slow bombers. 

The billion U.S. taxpayers are putting into the B-36 will be chalked up to 
experience. There's still much mystery about background of B-36 orders. 

Air power gradually will get a more balanced development. Air Force will 
find it necessary to give more attention to development of interceptors, fight- 
ers, support bombers, smaller, faster jet bombers, guided missiles. 

Navy, probably, will get a chance to develop its air-power ideas. 

Air Force, seeking to weaken, then to absorb the air arms of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, may have overplayed its hand, may have depended too much on 
strong-arm methods, on orders from the top, on lobbying. 

What's tripping up the original Air Force conception is the atomic bomb in 
Russia's hands. Russia soon can blitz U.S. as readily, or more readily, than 
U.<. can blitz Russia. Air Force hadn't figured on that and is off base. 
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- | foward your business success / 





° 
2. You step up your productive workjng time, when you go 
Pullman. Whatever your accommodations, you can always 
work on the way simply by having the porter set up a table. 
I. You step onto your Pullman car. Whether the weather is Only Pullman offers the quiet comfort of a private “‘office. 

hot, or cold, come rain or snow, you travel snug and com- 

fortably. You’re safe—safer crossing the country by Pull- 

y man than you are crossing a street in your home town! 























4. You step off the train right in town, convenient to every- 
thing. Dependable railroad schedules make sure you arrive 
on time, ready for your next business appointment. 





Next time you travel on business, take these 4 easy steps 
toward business success—go Pullman! 


3. You step into that full-size Pullman bed with its clean, 
crisp linens and big, downy pillows. You sleep deep 
and undisturbed. You awake fully refreshed. You're 
button-bright—ready for a good day’s work. 


!TS GO00 BUSINESS TO 
w F * 


The National Guard Defends America — Join Now! Go allman 


© 1949, THE PULLMAN COMPANY THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 
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When you think 
of the Billion 
bet on PITTSBURGH 


Tinky 





Over a billion dollars in new in- 
dustrial construction in the 
Pittsburgh area is being spent by 
such firms as Jones & Laughlin 
Steel, U. S. Steel, General Mo- 
tors, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal, Westinghouse and other 
leaders . . . evidence that Pitts- 
burgh will continue to be the 
“Workshop of the World.” 
Pittsburgh offers many advan- 
tages to new industry. And 
Peoples First National, with its 
15 completely staffed offices, pro- 
vides banking services which 
amply support projects in this 
area. Your inquiries are invited. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Member F.D.I.C. 

















—____The March of the News —_— 


Homesick Congressmen. Keeping 
Congress in session was becoming more 
and more of a task. Members were grow- 
ing restless at the thought of the miles 
that separated them, in Washington, from 
the voters back home. They were record- 
ing speeches for home-town radio stations 
and writing articles for 
home-town newspapers, 
but such things lack the 
personal touch. 

Absenteeism was be- 
coming chronic in the 
Senate. Sponsor of bills 
couldn’t be sure from 
one day to the next 
who would show up to 
vote. Finally, last week, 
the leaders tentatively 
agreed on October 15 
for adjournment. The 
House was sure it could 
finish by then. Senators, 
further behind, kept 
their fingers crossed. 
But at least, at long last, 
the Congressmen who met in winter, 
worked through the pleasant spring and 
humid summer around to the approach of 
another winter, finally had an adjourn- 
ment target at which to shoot. 


Secret papers. The thing started like 
a movie thriller. Reporters were called 
to a darkened hallway in downtown 
Washington one evening last week and 
handed a sheaf of papers. One glance 
and they knew they were holding hot 
stuff—the opening of another round in the 
battle between the Navy and the Air 
Force. The papers were three confidential 
letters by admirals. All added up to the 
same thing: Navy morale was shattered 
by the back seat the sea forces were hav- 
ing to take because of unification. 

The letters exploded like bombshells. 
Excitement in the Pentagon compared 
with that of the day the Russians set off 
atoms, On Capitol Hill there was an im- 
mediate demand for further investiga- 
tions. Who was leaking the Navy’s secret 
papers, and why? At week’s end, Capt. 
John G. Crommelin, Jr., a veteran naval 
flier and an outspoken foe of unification, 
admitted he did it. His reason was a sim- 
ple one: He didn’t 
like what was hap- 
pening to the Navy. 

Fellow officers, 
some who feel as he 
does, promptly sus- 
pended him from 
duty for violating 
Navy regulations, 
and put him under a 

—Acme sort of house arrest 
LELAND OLDS to wait out an in- 
-. .@ whip vestigation. 








. -.- a close look 


Blizzard of troops. President Truman, 
himself an old Army man, made it clear 
last week how he feels about the be- 
hind-the-door bickering in the Pentagon, 
Day after the so-called “Crommelin pa- 
pers” startled Washington, the President 
boarded a plane and flew to Fort Bragg, 
N. C., to take a close 
look at Army maneu- 
vers. 

With the brim of 
his felt hat turned up 
to make way for field 
glasses, the smiling Pres- 
ident peered into skies 
that seemed to swarm 
with paratroopers. Big 
transport planes, throt- 
tiled down to 120 miles 
an hour, lumbered 
through the clouds to 
discharge their cargo. 
Down came a blizzard 


—Acme 


PRESIDENT & PARATROOPERS of troops, guns, even 


glider-borne tanks. At 
one time 450 soldiers 
were riding parachutes to earth. 

Said the President: “It has been a most 
pleasant day . . . I am going back to 
Washington in a very happy frame of 
mind. And I hope when the Navy and 
the Air Force get all their troubles settled, 
that the Army, as usual, will go along 
and make its way.” 


A crackdown. Congress and Presicent 
Truman are not always in agreement on 
the choice of men for top: Government 
jobs. 

Last week the President won one but 
was having trouble with another. The 
Senate quickly approved his appointment 
to the Supreme Court bench of former 
Indiana Senator Sherman Minton. Then, 
while Mr. Truman and the new Jus- 
tice were sitting in the White House 
watching a television broadcast of the 
World Series, a Senate committee turned 
down President Truman’s reappointment 
of Leland Olds to the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Mr. Truman blamed “powerful cor- 
porations” for the rejection of Mr. Olds. 
Senators said they turned him down be- 
cause of radical views he expressed in the 
1920s. Whatever the 
cause, the White 
House staff decided 
to fight back with a 
handy weapon. The 
President cracked 
the whip, told the 
Democratic National 
Chairman to see to 
it that Democratic 
Senators cast their ~ H&E 
final votes for Mr. JUSTICE MINTON 
Olds. .-..anod 
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NEW 


This modern, clean-lined Burroughs 
adding machine belongs on your 
desk .. . belongs on every desk where 
occasional figuring is done from day 
to day. 


Why? Because the time, trouble and 
errors of mental arithmetic cost a 
great deal more than the price of the 
machine. 


This fast new 


BURROUGHS 


MODERN, FUNCTIONAL DESIGN 
NON-GLARE, SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 


~ Look what 125*will 
put on your desk / 





SURE-TOUCH KEYS 


BURROUGHS SPEED AND DEPENDABILITY 


It’s the finest machine by far for the 
money—fast, accurate, easy to use. 
But don’t take our word for it. Get a 
demonstration today by calling your 
Burroughs office or filling in the 
coupon below. Other Burroughs 
adding machines include models 
with electric operation, direct sub- 
traction, various totaling capacities. 


*Delivered U.S.A., plus applicable taxes. . . as little as $12.50 down, as long as 18 months to pay. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


> é 
Burroughs @° 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


r 
I 

l 

| (J Please send me descriptive folder 
| and prices on Burroughs adding 
{ machines. 

| (J I would like to see a demonstration at 
my place of business. 

ns 
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If you would come to Statler and should go behind the 

@ scenes, you’d meet the Statler family, and you’d learn 
what Statler means. It isn’t bricks and stones and steel 
that make a great hotel; it’s friendly, helpful people 
who just want to serve you well! 





\ 


You'll find the maid who cleans your room, the one 

e who makes the beds with their eight hundred springs 
and more for travel-tired heads, the men who fix your 
radio, the ones who check the lights, are working for a 
common goal—to give you restful nights. 


















































3 To keep the Statler bath a place you like to take a 

e swim in takes lots of loyal service from the Statler’s 
men and women. They polish it and shine it (Yes, you’ll 
find the water hot), and see that stacks of soap and 
towels are always on the spot. 











The pastrymen, the pantrymen, the oystermen, the 

4. bakers, the chefs, the cooks, the butchers, and the 
Statler’s ice cream makers, all do their best behind the 
scenes to make each dish a treasure so you will find 
your Statler meal a gustatory pleasure. 
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Dery Salow 


And hundreds more we haven’t named, and whom you 

enever see, all play their part in bringing you true 
hospitality. From manager, right through the staff, 
within each Statler breast there’s one ideal: To make 
you feel you really are a guest! 





STATLER 
HOTELS 


be EROS) 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON - BUFFALO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN ~ PITTSBURGH 
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THE HIGH COST OF STRIKES: 
6 BILLION DOLLARS SINCE WAR 


Fourth Round Is Adding Near-Record Losses 


Cost of strikes to U. S. is going 
up again. New round of walk- 
outs is adding to the 6 billion 
dollars lost since war. 

Workers, to date, are out 3 
billion dollars in wages lost 
while striking. Other losses add 
another 3 billion. 

Pressure for pensions is power- 
ing new strikes. A strike wave, 
if it spreads in weeks ahead, will 
be measured in rising losses. 


Strike costs, already high in the 
postwar period, are taking another 
sharp rise. The fourth round of strikes, 
hitting hardest in coal and steel, is 
adding near-record losses to the loss 
of goods, wages and profits through 
earlier shutdowns. 

Wages lost by industrial workers, be- 
cause of a direct result of strikes, already 
have passed 3 billion dollars since V-J 
Day. In addition, business lost by rail- 
roads, wages lost by workers affected 
indirectly by strikes and trade losses 
growing from strikes, all are esti- 
mated to have cost nearly another 
3 billion dollars. 

Increase in pay that followed past 
strikes added somewhat to worker 
income. Often, however, it did not 
offset the loss of income suffered by 
the worker while on strike. Strikes, 
too, have been followed by price 
increases that offset much of the 
effect of the higher hourly rate of 
pay. There is little in the record to 
show that workers as a whole made 
substantial gains from strikes that 
they could not have had without 
striking. 

Big strikes at present are not 
primarily over wage rates. A strike 
in steel is over the issue of whether 
workers shall pay part of the costs 
of old-age pensions. In coal, after 
several weeks of partial strike and 
two weeks of full strike, the union 
made public its first demand. Pri- 
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marily it wants a bigger royalty per ton 
of coal to support the welfare fund out 
of which benefits are paid to miners who 
retire or who are disabled. 

A balance sheet of strike gains and 
losses, since war ended, shows this: 

In wages lost, cost of strikes to work- 
ers directly involved comes to 3.1 billion 
dollars. That’s about as much as the total 
yearly cost of all public-school education 
in this country. It amounts to approxi- 
mately $70 for each family in U.S. 

In working time lost, the postwar 
total to date comes to 263 million man- 
days of production. In other words, 
strikes have cost the output of a million 
men working steadily for a year. 

In secondary losses, those incurred 
by nonstruck industries as a result of 
strikes in other industries, the cost is 
raised by more billions. 

Layoffs have affected up to a million 
workers in fields where basic supplies 
have been cut off by strike. Output of 
automobiles has been cut drastically when 
strikes hit small-parts manufacturers. How 
serious these secondary losses have been, 
in dollars, is shown by the railroads’ loss 
in freight revenue when strikes have hit 
other industries. Since wartime, through 
this month, those losses add up to about 


$1,117,000,000 in freight cutbacks alone. 
That’s more than the total that railroads 
paid out in dividends for the years since 
V-J Day. 

In output lost due to strikes, the cost 
to consumers in scarcer goods shows up 
in this way: 

Automobile and truck production, still 
running behind demand, has been cut 
back in postwar years by about 995,000 
cars because of strikes in the auto industry. 

Coal output lost by strikes since V-J 
Day amounts to 343 million tons, or more 
than half a year’s production. 

Steel production, even more important 
to industry now, has been cut by about 
23 million ingot tons, or three months’ 
capacity output, by strikes since war’s end. 

Total production of goods in U.S., as 
measured by the Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production, shows a 
loss of about 1 per cent due to strikes 
since mid-1945. In other words, the 
equivalent of the entire boom-time pro- 
duction of goods in U. S. for half a month 
has been lost because of striking. 

In real gains to workers, the balance 
sheet of postwar strikes shows this: 

A steelworker, who earned $9.68 for an 
eight-hour day at war’s end, now draws 
$13.08 for the same working period. His 
pay, increased partly through strik- 
ing, is up 35 per cent. Yet, after 
each round of strikes, the level of 
prices has been pushed up too, in- 
creasing his present living costs by 
30 per cent. His net gain in daily 
pay, thus, is about 4 per cent—37 
cents more than his 1945 rate of in- 
come. It was gained at a cost of 
$900 in wages lost through striking. 

A miner, whose pay has increased 
more than that of anyother group, 
hasn’t fared much better. His pay 
for a day’s work was $9.05. Now 
it is $14.05, up 55 per cent. But the 
30 per cent increase in cost of liv- 
ing, caused in part by strikes, dis- 
counts much of his new pay. Net 
gain in daily income, thus, is about 
$1.75. That raise has cost him about 
$2,100 in wages lost through strik- 





—s ing thus far. (See page 13.) 


STRIKE KITCHEN 
... along with the gains, some losses 


An auto worker has boosted his 
pay for an eight-hour day from 
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$10.01 to $13.65, partly by striking. But, 
in the process, automobile and other 
prices have been pushed up too, so that 
his net gain in daily real income has been 
about 49 cents. Striking to get part of 
those raises has cost him about $500 in 
lost wages. 

An average industrial worker, mean- 
while, has seen his daily pay rise from 
$8.24 to $11.04, whether he struck or not. 
After discounting his increased living 
costs, he now has a net gain of about 
26 cents a day. ’ 

Over all, biggest gains in daily pay 
since wartime have gone to workers who 
have struck for the longest period and 
who, as a result, have suffered the largest 
loss in wages. Miners gained most, but 
have yet to make up, through their strike- 
won raises, the wage losses they took 
three years ago. 

Impact of strikes on business in 
U. S. since wartime, compared with pre- 
war, shows what is happening now. 

In 1946, five times as many working 
days were lost as in prewar times. During 
that year, 1.43 per cent of all working 
time of industrial workers was lost 
through strikes, as compared with .27 
per cent in an average year from 1935 
to 1940. 
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In 1947, the time lost due to strikes 
was one and a half times as high, per- 
centagewise, as that prewar average. 

In 1948, the percentage of lost work- 
ing time declined to .37, but was still 
well above the .27 per cent of 1935-39. 

Now the average is rising again. At 
least a million man-days of employment 
are being lost daily at this time. That is 
about 3 per cent of all workers involved, 
or more than 11 times the prewar aver- 
age. And the trend is up as secondary 
losses, added to this total, affect more 
and more industries. 

These current losses, concentrated in 
the steel and coal industries, follow the 
postwar pattern shown in the chart on 
this page. As an indication of how they 
could spread if that pattern continues: 

Biggest losses in output and wages, 
from V-J Day to date, have been felt in 
the following industry groups: 

Machinery firms have lost 35 million 
man-days of employment and their work- 
ers 383 million dollars in wages through 
post-war strikes, 

Transportation-equipment workers, 
those making trucks, autos, locomotives, 
busses and parts, have lost 412 million 
dollars in wages and 35 million man-days 


of work through striking. 
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Utilities and communications em- 
ployes, in all, have had 28 million man- 
days of strike idleness and lost 285 mil- 
lion dollars in wages. 

Iron and steel workers’ loss through 
strikes has amounted to 458 million dol- 
lars in wages and 41 million man-days 
without work. 

Bituminous-coal miners, up to this 
month, are out 771 million dollars in 
wages and 53 million man-days of em- 
ployment because of strikes. 

Other industries, together, have lost 
about 71 million man-days of production 
and 791 million dollars in wages—not 
much more than the loss to coal miners 
alone. 

What it means is that the series of 
crippling postwar strikes, which have had 
a bigger effect on U.S. business and in- 
dustry than anything in prewar years, 
still is not ended. With prospects for fur- 
ther big wage increases slim, unions now 
concentrate on pensions, welfare benefits. 

Result is to be an upturn in the rate of 
strike losses that already, since wartime, 
have cost billions in wages, in output, 
and in profits. How high those losses will 
run in the fourth round will depend now 
on the speed of strike settlements in the 
period just ahead. 
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COAL: GOOD PAY, DUBIOUS FUTURE 


Strikes and Costs Are Scaring Users Away 


Record of John L. Lewis, after 
17 coal strikes: 

For miners—wage rates are 
yp. So is take-home pay. They 
get paid vacations, pensions, 
other welfare benefits. 

For mineowners—costs are up, 
production is uncertain, other 
fuels are moving in, troubles lead 
to a doubtful future. 

Markets for coal are slipping 
away, causing real problems for 
lewis, his mineworkers, the mine- 
owners and other industries. 


John L. Lewis is chalking up a 
major-industry record of 17 strikes, 
almost two a year, in the years since 
1940. No other labor leader is able 
to match that industry-wide record. 

Out of those strikes, Mr. Lewis 
claims these gains: 

Miners’ wage rates have been lifted 
from 88 cents an hour in 1940 to $1.95 an 
hour. In 1940, however, the miners were 
paid only for time worked. Now, miners 
are paid for time spent traveling to and 
from their jobs in the mines. 

Take-home pay is up, too. Earlier 
this year, the miners were averaging $73 
a week in earnings. In 1940, their average 
pay was $24.71 a week. Boom times have 
helped to raise these earnings, because 
miners in recent years have been working 
more hours in a week than they did be- 
fore the war. 

A welfare fund is another big gain 
for the miners. They are now promised 
$100 a month on retirement, and are en- 
titled to health and hospital benefits. But 
it costs big money to operate this fund, 
and payments have been suspended until 
income catches up with outgo. The fund 
was financed at the start by a royalty of 
5 cents a ton on coal, but royalties are up 
to 20 cents now and probably are going 
higher. Mr. Lewis is asking a boost to 
30 cents. 

Paid vacations also are counted 
among miners’ gains of recent years. 
These add up to $100 a year per miner. 

There is another side to the story 
of coal, though. This side concerns the 
future of the industry and of individual 
miners. 
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Price of coal at the mine is double 
the price of 1942. Coal at the mine now is 
valued at $4.90 a ton, on the average. In 
1942, it was valued at $2.36. The labor 
cost that goes into mining a ton of coal 
also is almost twice as high as it was in 
1942, up from $1.57 to $2.96. All of this 
adds to the price that consumers must 
pay for coal, and has started many of 
them looking around for substitute fuels. 

Other fuels, as a result, have been 
gaining steadily on coal for many years. 
In 1900, for example, coal made up 94.9 
per cent of all mineral fuels then in use. 
Since that time, as the accompanying 
chart shows, coal has been losing until 
now it has only 44.3 per cent of the mar- 
ket for mineral fuels. 

Costs that keep climbing are forcing 
mineowners to look around for ways to 
save money. They must take a second 
look at welfare costs to see whether the 
industry can continue to support a fund 
of this size without running into further 
trouble. 

The 100 million dollars or so a year 
that the fund takes in from a 20-cent 
royalty is not enough to keep it solvent. 
Some persons familiar with the fund’s 
operations believe that a 50-cent royalty 
is needed if the fund is to meet its com- 
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mitments. This is a cost that must be as- 
sumed in large part by consumers in a 
higher price for coal. 

In their hunt for ways to save costs, 
mine operators have had to step up effi- 
ciency in the mines. This they have done 
by assigning to machines much of the 
work that men used to do. Efficiency, as 
a result, has increased 20 per cent in the 
soft-coal fields since 1940. Mr. Lewis has 
encouraged this trend to mechanization— 
in fact, takes much of the credit for it. He 
contends that constant pressure for higher 
wages and benefits has forced the mines 
to mechanize as an offset to higher labor 
costs. 

Miners themselves are now having 
to revise their planning for the future. A 
year ago they were working steadily, tak- 
ing home big pay checks and looking for- 
ward to a secure life on retirement. This 
year, they have been out on strike three 
times, and, since July, have been working 
only part time when not on strike. 

All of this idleness threatens to reduce 
the average miner’s earnings to around 
$2,800 for 1949, as against an average of 
$3,563 in 1948. The $2,800 figure as- 
sumes that the miners do not go back to 
work on a full-time basis before October 
31 and receive an average of $14.60 per 
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While in 1900 coal was approximately 95 per cent of the mineral 
fuels produced in the U.S., today it is down to about 45 per cent 
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Rise in Price of a Ton of Coal...... Rise in Labor Cost of Producing It 
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working day for the rest of the year. On 
top of this loss of income, miners no 
longer are sure of getting their pension 
checks regularly after they retire. 

Jobs in the mines, too, have been 
declining for several years. Total employ- 
ment now is down to around 465,000, 
whereas it totaled 784,621 in 1920. 

What is happening to coal, in rela- 
tion to other fuels, is shown by examples. 

Railroads are shifting from steam 
locomotives, powered by coal, to Diesel 
and electric locomotives. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, for example, announced 
recently that it is operating Diesel-electric 
or electric locomotives on all principal 
passenger and freight trains. Recent re- 
ports show that railroads had 1,561 Diesel 
engines on order Jan. 1, 1949, against 72 
steam locomotives. Steam locomotives are 
being scrapped at a record rate, but there 
still are more than 32,000 in use on Class 
I railroads. 

Heavy industries and some utilities, 
too, are shifting from coal to oil, gas or 
water power, Artificial gas made from 
coal is losing out to natural gas in many 
industrial areas of the East. 

Homeowners, in increasing number, 
also are making the switch from coal to oil 
or gas furnaces. Oil-burner sales are far 
above last year. Dealers who have started 
selling oil burners after being in the coal- 
stoker business for years report that oil 
burners are outselling stokers by a wide 
margin even in areas where it is cheaper 
to buy coal. 

Uncertainties over strikes and continu- 
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ing price increases are prompting more 
and more householders to switch to oil or 
gas. There is a developing feeling that 
they cannot depend upon coal as a fuel. 
Oil-burner dealers say John L. Lewis is 
the best salesman they have. 

Coal, however, still stands high on the 
list as a fuel for big industry. There is no 
substitute for coke in the steel mills. 
Utilities, despite some shifting to other 
fuels, used 18 per cent of the coal con- 
sumed in this country last year. Coal, 
too, has great promise for the distant fu- 
ture as a source of oil. There is no known 
limit to the amount of coal available, and 
the Government is counting on this vast 
supply to provide synthetic oils if present 
sources of natural oil run dry. 

The big, unanswered problem of 
the coal industry is to find a market at 
present prices for the enormous amount of 
coal that it is able to dig in a year. De- 
mand is slipping far below the level of 
recent boom days. 

Miners, on a three-day week, found 
they could turn out almost enough coal 
to meet current demands. The shorter 
week made very little impression on stock- 
piles. Mr. Lewis then found he had to put 
the men on a “no-day” work week. That 
was a sure way to create a shortage that 
would bring pressure from the country 
for a settlement of his dispute with the 
operators. 

For the miners, an accounting of 
their gains over the years shows that these 
gains are real only so long as the men are 
working full time. The miner who works 
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three days a week at a higher pay scale 
often is little better off than he was when 
he worked a full week at a lower pay 
scale. His welfare benefits, too, are not 
too sure when the fund from which the 
benefits are paid is not stable enough to 
keep them coming at an even flow. 

Some miners, taking stock of life under 
Mr. Lewis over the years, are beginning 
to grumble over the way the fund is 
being operated. The vast majority, how- 
ever, are found to be as loyal to him as 
ever. The welfare fund now is described 
as their one big interest. It means more to 
them than a raise in pay. The average 
miner is 55 years old and is looking 
toward a pension in a few years. He will 
fight for the $100-a-month security that 
has been promised to him, even if his 
striking reduces his chances of getting 
that security by cutting the income of the 
fund. 

The troubles of the industry are prov- 
ing to be real, practical troubles for which 
there is no cure in sight. These troubles 
are bringing pressure in Congress for a 
return to something like the Guffey Coal 
Act, a plan for controlling production 
that died in 1943. The mineowners don't 
want to go back to Government controls 
and Mr. Lewis probably would prefer to 
continue to do his own “stabilizing” if he 
could be sure that would bring a solution. 
But both sides agree that, unless some 
way can be found to keep supply and de- 
mand more closely in balance and coal 
prices on a more even keel, the industry’s 
troubles will get worse. 
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Pensions are going up, both 
in size and numbers. Retired 
group is growing more numer- 
ous as pension demands _in- 
crease. 

As it stands there is one old- 
ster, 65 or more, for every 8 of 
working age. In 25 years the 
ratio will be 1 to 5. 

Political power of pensioners 
is growing, too. Population, 
aging, adds to pressure for big- 
ger and better retirement plans. 


Old people who retire on pensions 
are to become a steadily growing bur- 
den on younger people who work. The 
burden will grow because the propor- 
tion of persons reaching retirement 
age of 65 will rise and because de- 
mands of those who grow old are 
greater. 

In days gone by—15 years ago—old 
people were expected to live on their life 
savings or to be supported by their fam- 
ilies. Some oldsters with neither savings 
nor families, depended on local charities. 
A few went to the county poor farm. 

Today, the well-being of those who 
reach age 65 is a major concern of Gov- 
ernment, of unions and of industry. An 
income of at least $100 per month for 
the aged is being set as a goal to be met 
as a first charge on incomes of industries 
and individual taxpayers. 

The Pictogram on pages 16 and 17 
shows why the burden of supporting old 
people in comfortable retirement is to 
grow with the years. 

In 1920, for example, for each person 
aged 65 or more there were nearly 20 
persons in the country under age 65. 
Thirty years ago, few States made pro- 
vision for support of the needy aged. And 
the few companies that had pension plans 
were concerned mostly with high-salaried 
executives. Individuals who were phys- 
ically able went on working long after 
age 65. Old-age pensions were not a 
political issue of importance. 

Now, there is one person over 65 for 
every 12 persons under 65. The number 
of aged people has.reached 11 million. 
Old people generally expect to retire at 
65—instead of continuing to work—and 
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MORE OLD FOLKS TO SUPPORT 


Burden on Workers Is Becoming Heavier 


they look to Government and to industry 
to provide them a living in retirement. 

In 25 years, by 1975, there will be 
one person aged 65 or over for every eight 
under 65. The number of aged persons 
will be nearly 20 million. As more and 
more elderly people retire, the burden 
on those who are under 65 will grow. 
Workers will find that they are putting 
in more time to produce for the comfort 
of those in retirement, instead of working 
for their own enjoyment. 

How heavy the pension burden may 
become for the individual worker is to 
depend partly on the growth of the work- 
ing-age section of the population. Actu- 
ally, persons between 20 and 64 years of 
age are to grow in number, too, but far 
less rapidly than the over-65 group. At 
present, for each person over 65 there are 
nearly eight persons of working age—20 
to 64. By 1975, for each individual 65 
or over, there will be only slightly more 
than five working-age persons. 

That’s only part of the story told, or 
implied, by the Pictogram. Standard of 
living of retired persons, too, is to be a 
factor in pension costs. And growth of the 
aged group is to have an influence on this 
factor. Reason is not hard to find. 

Political power of old people, as a 
group, is growing and will continue to 
grow steadily over the years. Power in 





ON THE RETIREMENT BENCH 


politics, in turn, is one factor in deter- 
mining the share of goods and services 
that goes to each segment of the popula- 
tion, including the aged and retired. It 
influences where government spreads its 
favors. 

Thirty years ago, people over 65 
made up little more than 8 per cent of 
the voting-age population. Another group 
of persons—those over 50, who begin to 
think. about retirement—was somewhat 
bigger. But, altogether, persons aged 50 
or more accounted for fewer than 27 out 
of every 100 persons of voting age. As a 
political group, they were very much a 
minority—and not a politically conscious 
minority. 

Next year—in the congressional elec- 
tions of 1950—the over-65 group will con- 
stitute nearly 12 per cent of the voting- 
age population. Together with people 
who are 50 to 64 years old and begin- 
ning to think about retirement, they will 
make up more than 34 out of every 100 
persons of voting age. 

Older people—the retired and those 
approaching retirement—already make up 
the country’s biggest potential bloc of 
voters, bigger than the veterans’ or the 
farm bloc, as big perhaps as both of 
those blocs together. Politicians, thus, 
are becoming more and more inclined to 
make special appeals to this growing 





... for politicians—a pension-conscious bloc 
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group. A bill that will add several billion 
dollars yearly to Social Security costs 
later on, for example, has just passed 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 
333 to 14. 

In 25 years, persons over 65 will ac- 
count for nearly 16 per cent of the voter 
group. Teamed up with all others of 50 
or over, they will make a potential bloc 
that numbers almost 41 out of every 100 
possible voters. In total numbers, they 
will include 51 million of the 125.5 
million persons of voting age. Politicians 
find that the older group of people tend 
to exercise their voting power more con- 
sistently than do younger people. 

Growing political power of this older 
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group is to show up more quickly in 
some States than in others. Reason is the 
wide variation that exists among States 
in the proportion of old people to the 
total population. In some States—New 
Hampshire and Vermont, for example— 
more than 100 out of each 1,000 persons 
already are over 65. At least 90 in each 


1,000 are that old in Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Montana and Wisconsin. At the 


other extreme, no more than 50 in every 
1,000 persons are in that upper-age 
group in North Carolina, South Carolina 
and New Mexico. 

What these variations mean is that by 
1975, if the differences are maintained, 


well over half of all people of voting age 
in some of the States will be 50 years 
old or older. A politically conscious bloc 
of older people in these States could 
dominate State and local elections. 

Cost of pensions, these figures indi- 
cate, are to rise rapidly in the years 
ahead. Actually, public spending to sup- 
port the aged already has grown from a 
trickle of millions of dollars annually to 
a flow of billions of dollars each year. 

In 1936, first year in which the Fed- 
eral Government took part in the public- 
assistance program, here was the situ- 
ation: 

Number of aged persons drawing 
old-age relief then was below 1 million. 
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That was fewer than 140 persons in each 
1,000 individuals of 65 or more. 

Payments to the aged, at that time, 
averaged less than $18.50 a month each. 

Cost, thus, was less than 155 million 
dollars a year. And, without any broad 
programs of old-age insurance in 1936, 
that accounted for most of the public cost 
of caring for old people. 

Today, after 13 years, here is the 
situation: 

Old people who draw old-age relief 
have risen in number to more than 2.6 
million. That’s 232 out of each 1,000 
individuals over 65.: 

Pay checks to these old individuals, 
in the meantime, have increased to an 
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average of more than $43.50 a month. 

Cost, after these increases, now is run- 
ning close to 1.4 billion dollars annually. 
In addition, payments to old people who 
are retired on old-age insurance and sim- 
ilar programs that have been adopted 
since 1936 amount to well over 1 billion 
dollars a year. Total public cost of sup- 
porting the aged, thus, is about 2.4 bil- 
lion dollars a year—not counting costs of 
other relief and insurance plans of Gov- 
ernment. 

In 1975, expense of keeping old peo- 
ple in reasonable comfort is likely to be 
far larger than it is today. By itself, an 
increase of more than 80 per cent in the 
number of persons who are 65 or older 


Basic Data: Census bureaa 


is to boost the cost considerably in 25 
years. But, at the same time, a growing 
proportion of those who reach 65 are 
expecting to retire on pensions. There is 
a continuing demand, too, for more and 
more increases in the size of pension 


_checks. 


Problem that is involved, thus, is one 
of satisfying the demands of a group that 
is growing steadily in numbers and seek- 
ing more for each individual. Power of 
that group to get what it wants already 
is being felt strongly. But that power is 
small compared with what it will be in 
1975, when more than two out of every 
five persons of voting age will be 50 
years old or older. 
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As Washington planners see it, 
everybody will be a lot better off 
if the Truman “Fair Deal’’ gets 
rolling. Among the plans: 

A third more income for farm- 
ers; $4,000 a year, at least, for 
families; $100 pensions for old 
folks, more profit for business. 

Goal is to add a third to U. S. 
standard of living in 10 years. 
But ups and downs in business 
can knock the whole works out of 
whack. 


A 10-year plan for the U. S. is being 
set up as the “Fair Deal” goal. The plan 
is to raise the American standard of 
living by approximately a third. 

President Truman has publicly ac- 
cepted the objectives fixed by Govern- 
ment planners. He intends to use the 
10-year plan in the campaigns of 1950 
and 1952. In the plan is the implied 
promise of 35 per cent more income for 
farmers, a $4,000 minimum income for 
every family, pensions of $100 for the 
aged, help for the disabled, 40 billion 
dollars a year in profits for business. 

Leon Keyserling, vice chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers and No. 1 
White House adviser on economic issues, 
has spelled out the “Fair Deal” goals for 
use by the President and the party in 
power. If the goals are realized, every- 
body is going to be well fed, well housed, 
well clothed. 

Briefly, the goal points at an additional 
90 billion dollars’ worth of goods and 
services for people to enjoy in 1958—a 
total of 350 billions, at present prices, of 
things people want. Back in 1940 they 
got along on about 160 billion dollars’ 
worth of goods and services, measured by 
today’s prices. Good things will be held 
out as within the reach of all. Those who 
oppose “Fair Deal” objectives, or the 
methods of reaching those objectives, 
may expect to be attacked as opponents 
of a high level of prosperity. 

The accompanying chart spells out the 
planned goals of the Fair Deal as set 
forth by Mr. Keyserling. These goals as- 
sume that efficiency in production will 
rise at a rate of about 3 per cent a year. 
They assume further that a way will 
be found to avoid the sharp ups and 
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$4,000 Income Is Keystone of New New Deal 


downs of the business cycle that have 
tripped up business activity periodically 
in the past. 

Steady growth of activity in the 
U. S., Mr. Keyserling holds, can, by 1958, 
add about 90 billion dollars to the value 
of goods and services that have been 
turned out at peacetime boom levels. 
Total production, measured in dollars of 


a year. It would mean doubling the in- 
come for about a fourth of the families 
in America and a substantial increase for 
two thirds of them. 

This plan for low-income families is 
considered by Mr. Keyserling to be as 
economically wise as it is politically 
appealing. It would assure a large mass 
market for the products of American 


The ‘Fair Deal’ Goal 


$260 


BILLION 


1949 


$350 


BILLION 


1958 


Planners see by 1958 output of 350 billion 
dollars in goods and services for the Ameri- 
can people—90 billion dollars more than now. 


today’s value, could go to 350 billions 
by that time, according to Mr. Keyser- 
ling’s calculations. 

In terms of physical output, this means 
that the American people will be getting 
about a third more goods and services 
than they are receiving now. That target 
is said by Mr. Keyserling to be realistic 
and conservative. 

Distribution of the additional 90 bil- 
lion dollars in 1958 under the Keyserling 
blueprint also is shown on the chart. 

Low-income families are singled out 
as the primary beneficiaries. They would 
get half of the projected increase—45 
billion dollars. That would assure nearly 
all of them a minimum income of $4,000 





industry. For example, Mr. Keyserling 
estimates that people will eat about a 
tenth more meat than now, and increase 
over-all food consumption by 12 per 
cent. They would use half again as much 
clothing and spend twice as much on per- 
sonal care and recreation. There probably 
would be 45 million automobiles in use, 
as against 33 million now. 

Farmers would gain more than the 
average, from their share of the 45 bil- 
lion dollars. Income per person on farms 
would be raised from $900 to $1,200 in 
1958. That assumes a farm program that 
will develop rural areas more rapidly 
than the nation as a whole. The theory is 

(Continued on page 20) 
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HERE’S WHERE THE ADDED 90 BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR WOULD GO: 





This sum would go. toward raising 
living standards for two thirds of 
American families to a $4,000-a-year 
minimum. 
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N 
This much more money would go into 
social welfare — health insurance, 
old-age © pensions, unemployment 
benefits, aid to needy. 








Development of natural resources 
would take this additional amount 
for land, water, forests and atomic- 
energy expansion. 








Housing industry could expect this 
added sum each year. Part of it 
would be for slum clearance and 
rat avame o}iolalallale B 
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The nation’s school system is esti- 
mated to get this much more each 
year from federal, State and local 
governments. 





This additional sum would go into 
plant improvement and public roads, 
and to higher-income families. 
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that farmers still lag behind city workers 
in income and opportunity. 

Social-welfare programs are down 
for 12 billion a year of the 90-billion- 
dollar increase that Mr. Keyserling pro- 
jects. This is his estimate of the additional 
annual cost of all the long-range pro- 
grams that the President has proposed. 
This sum would provide higher old-age 
pensions to more people, increased unem- 
ployment insurance, health and disability 
insurance and aid to the needy. 

Resource development is estimated 
to cost an added 2 billion dollars a year 
by 1958. That estimate, too, takes in all 
the programs now advanced by the Ad- 
ministration. It includes soil conserva- 
tion, forest improvement, river develop- 
ments, and atomic-energy research and 
application. 

Public schools are given an additional 
2 billion dollars yearly in Mr. Keyserling’s 
blueprint. That is the estimate of the 
additional amount needed to be spent 
by federal, State and local governments 
to provide minimum educational stand- 
ards for grade schools and high schools 
in all the States. 

Improved housing is said to be pos- 
sible with an added outlay of 6 billion 
dollars a year. This increase would be 
expected to house the population ade- 
quately in 10 years, and provide for slum 
clearance and better-planned cities. Most 
of the increased outlay is expected to 
come from private investors. 

The remainder—23 billions of the 90- 
billion-dollar increase—would be distrib- 
uted among families that now enjoy more 
than $4,000 a year, to business firms for 
new plant and equipment, to States and 
cities for highway improvement and de- 
velopment, and to other public construc- 
tion activity. 

Mr. Keyserling divides the added 90 
billion dollars he sees for 1958 roughly 
into half for low-income families and 
farmers, a fourth for social-welfare proj- 
ects, and a fourth for business firms and 
upper-income groups. 

Business firms are told that they can 
cash in substantially on the steady growth 
outlined by the President’s adviser. He 
estimates that profits over a 10- -vear 
period of growth would aggregate 400 
billion dollars—an av erage of 40 billions 
a year. That is his estimate of the business 
share of the expansion of output from 
260 billions to 350 billions a year. 

However, if the 1929-39 pattern is 
followed, Mr. Keyserling warns that busi- 
ness profits for the period could fall as 
low as 135 billion dollars. So he con- 
cludes that U.S. business has a 265- 
billion-dollar stake in promoting a stable 
and expanding American economy—the 
difference between prosperity profits of 
400 billions and cynceton earnings of 


135 billions. 
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In addition to the rosy income prospect 
painted for individuals and for business, 
Mr. Keyserling also holds out the pos- 
sibility of tax reduction. 

Government, he figures, will share 
in the expanded output, too. A rise in total 
output of 90 billion dollars a year would, 
at 1948 tax rates, increase revenues of 
federal, State and local governments by 
around 18 billion dollars a year. That 
sum is estimated to be sufficient to finance 
government’s share of welfare and de- 
velopment programs, balance budgets, 
reduce the national debt and still leave 
“substantial room” for tax reduction. 

Mr. Keyserling thus disposes of the 
doubt that the Government can afford 
the program that has been outlined. 
Given an expanding economy, he says, 


—Plummer from Black Star 
LEON KEYSERLING 
. something for everyone 


and the Government scarcely can afford 
to do less. 

Mr. Keyserling emphasizes, however, 
that his 350-billion-a-year output is a 
possibility, not a certainty. It is a meas- 
ure of what the country can achieve. To 
reach that goal, all pitfalls in the way 
must be avoided. There can be no im- 
portant hitch in the smooth functioning 
of business activity. 

Smooth operation of all segments 
of business, labor, agriculture and Gov- 
ernment, in fact, is essential if the 350- 
billion-dollar goal is to be reached. 

Income distribution, for example, 
must maintain the delicate balance re- 








quired to give industry the funds ; 
needs to expand capacity and to give 
individuals the money they need to buy 
the products that industry turns out. 
There must not be too much Saving, or 
too little. Wages must be neither tog 
high, nor too low. Prices must be at the 
proper level to encourage the proper 
amount of consumption and the required 
amount of expansion. 

Full employment, or something close 
to that, is needed for the 10-year period 
to push output to 350 billion dollars , 
year. Roughly, that means 65  millioy 
civilian jobs to take care of the expected 
increase in population by 1958, with 
output per worker about 30 per cent 
greater than at present. During this year 
employment has not expanded quite 
fast enough to absorb the growth of the 
labor force. 

Three policies also are stressed by 
Mr. Keyserling if the goal he sets is t 
be met. 

Labor-management relations mus 
be. conducted so that price and wage 
policies will allow enough capital ac. 
cumulation to permit industry to ex 
pand, and, at the same time, give work 
ers enough to buy the full product. Mr. 
Keyserling is encouraged by the progress 
made to date toward this goal. He looks 
for further improvement as workers and 
managers learn more about how the econ- 
omy works. 

A farm program must make sure that 
a distressed agriculture can never again 
drag the rest of the economy downward. 
There seems to be general agreement 
in Congress to aid farmers, but there 
is very little agreement among Con, 
gressmen, or even among farmers them: 
selves, on the details of a farm-support 
program. 

Umpiring by Government is part o 
the program, to prevent one group from 
seeking an unfair advantage over ap 
other group in the country. Government 
also is to conserve and develop natural 
resources, and improve the Social Se 
curity system to protect people agains 
the risks and hazards of life. 

Mr. Keyserling contends that there is 
nothing radical about either the goal he 
outlines or the methods he proposes to 
reach it. He believes the foundations for 
promoting an expanding output alread) 
have been laid and that most of the 
superstructure is blueprinted under the 
Truman “Fair Deal” program. 

Finally, Mr. Keyserling holds that hi 
goal can be reached without any sig 
nificant change in the parts played by 
business and Government. He does nol 
propose “government-managed economy 
or any apportioning of resources or in 
come according to some master plan. Hé 
simply wants reasonable conduct by a 
groups. 
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TELEVISION: 


Hollywood is taking a turn for 
the better, after a series of hard 
knocks. Television helps more 
than it hurts. 

Studio costs have been cut all 
along the line. Big-name stars 
are working harder. Making TV 
films is an unexpected boon. 

Theater attendance is up, too, 
after a slump. Return of a war- 
time boom is unlikely, but movie 
men think the worst is over. 


The movie industry, after having 
had one bad break after another since 
1946, is pulling out of the doldrums. 
Theater attendance is _ increasing. 
Costs are down. And, most important, 
the movie colony hopes to turn tele- 
vision into an advantage instead of a 
threat. 

It is television that suddenly is giving 
Hollywood producers their greatest boost 
in confidence. A year ago they saw in 
this new industry a threat to their very 
existence. Producers feared that television 
would keep people home in droves and 
reduce movie audiences to an unprofitable 
trickle. Recent developments have pro- 
duced a complete change in that attitude. 

Television now is expected to be- 
come a dollar producer for the movies 
rather than a dollar drain. Studios are 
planning to make films for television, 
meanwhile keeping hold of regular theater 
attendance. They figure that television 
programs must turn to Hollywood for 
entertainment and that it is the radio 
audience, not the movie audience, that 
will suffer from the new competition. 

Motion-picture executives believe that 
few television sponsors can afford “live” 
shows, so will be forced to turn to films. 
The Hal Roach Studios now devotes al- 
most all of its time producing for tele- 
vision and other studios expect more tele- 
vision business. About 7 per cent of 
Hollywood employment is engaged on 
TV work. This tie-up with television is 
expected to increase when color broad- 
casting gets going. Movie production ex- 
perts say that true color reproduction is 
difficult enough to put on film and may 
prove impossible in TV studios. So they 
expect to be making color films for TV 
broadcasts. 
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Reported from HOLLYWOOD 


—Wide World 
FILM FOR TV AUDIENCE 
cinemaland has a confident look 


Producers also note with satisfaction 
that attendance at “Hopalong Cassidy” 
westerns rose sharply after “Hopalong” 
appeared on television. This strengthens 
their opinion that television is turning out 
to be no threat to the box office. * 

Cost cutting is another source of sat- 
isfaction to the movie industry. Produc- 
tion time has been cut drastically. High- 
paid stars are making twice as many 
feature pictures a year, and are also 
being used for shorts. Advertising budg- 
ets have been pared. Result is that the 
cost of a movie is 30 to 40 per cent less 
than two years ago. 

With lower costs per picture, more pic- 
tures are being produced. This year close 
to 400 pictures will be completed and no 
curtailment is planned for 1950. That 
compares with 345 films in 1948, a total 
of 363 in 1947 and 397 in 1946. Employ- 
ment of production workers in the Holly- 
wood film industry, at 14,700 is substan- 
tially below the 24,000 workers employed 
in 1946, but better than the 12,100 em- 
ployed at the low point last February. 
These figures do not include actors, di- 
rectors or executives. 


BOON TO MOVIES 


Foreign business is better than ex- 
pected, but Hollywood doubts that in- 
come from abroad will return to the 138 
million dollars earned in 1946, or even 
to the 100 million realized last year. 
Now, because of currency controls and 
limits placed on showing U.S. films 
abroad, earnings that can be cashed in 
dollars are down considerably. 

Producers, however, are meeting the 
challenge of blocked earnings by moving 
abroad to make pictures. Hollywood 
firms have some 40 million dollars tied 
up on blocked accounts. To cash these 
earnings, they produced eight pictures 
abroad last year, are making twice that 
many this year and plan a further in- 
crease in 1950. Production costs are paid 
out of blocked accounts. Then the pic- 
tures are shown in the United States, 
where dollar income is realized. 

The movie industry once counted on 
about a third of its earnings from show- 
ings outside the U.S. That situation is 
not expected to return until world trade 
conditions improve. 

Theater attendance in the U.S., 
however, is a source of encouragement. 
From a peak of more than 80 million cus- 
tomers a week in 1946, movie attendance 
dropped to 51 million a week early this 
year. Now attendance is estimated at 
above 60 million a week and rising. 

Improved attendance is attributed pri- 
marily to the larger output of hit movies 
in recent months. That explains Holly- 
wood plans to maintain production sched- 
ules at the current rate. Altogether, the 
Hollywood film industry believes that the 
postwar adjustment has been weathered 
and better times are ahead. 

Problems remain to vex the industry, 
however. Major producers must dispose 
of their theater chains under an antitrust 
decree, which means reduced earnings 
for such studios as Paramount, RKO, 
Warners, 20th Century-Fox and Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Independent producers 
complain of difficulties in «financing pro- 
ductions and in getting satisfactory thea- 
ters to show their films. Increased compe- 
tition from British, Italian and French 
producers also is expected. 

These problems, however, do not ap- 
pear nearly as troublesome to Hollywood 
as the problems of high costs and falling 
attendance that faced the industry two 
years ago. One Hollywood film financier 
sizes up the situation thus: “There’s noth- 
ing wrong with the film industry that 
good pictures won't cure.” 
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Why Navy Officers Risk Careers 


Critics of Air Force Believe U.S. Endangered 


Future of U.S. defenses is the 
stake in Navy-Air Force bicker- 
ing. That's why Navy men risk 
careers to say their say. 

Big issue is whether to mount 
next air war from land bases or 
carriers. Air Force, opposing car- 
riers, is ahead so far. 

Outcome of debates now in 
progress will set the pattern of 
U. S. military planning for years 
to come. 


The big showdown over strategic 
plans for defending the United States 
now is under way. Navy officers think 
the future of the nation is at stake. 
Some are gambling their careers on the 
outcome of the showdown. In it, two 
questions are being posed for Congress 
to decide: 

Shall the United States pin its 
chief hopes for defense on atomic 
bombs, to be delivered to an enemy 
by B-36s through the skies? 

Or shall the Army, Navy and Air 
Force work together in friendly com- 
petition and consultation to develop 
and test and prove all kinds of weap- 
ons for an across-the-board type of 
defense? 

The questions have been boiling in the 
minds of Navy strategists for months. 
They have been raised again and again 
inside the Joint Chiefs of Staff as Admiral 
Louis E. Denfeld sought to fight off cuts 
in Navy appropriations. Blocked from 
speaking their minds by the new rules of 
a single Department of Defense, the 
Navy men used all sorts of tactics to win 
a full-dress congressional hearing—and 
finally got it. 

Now the admirals are firing away at 
the idea of an atomic-blitz type of war- 
fare, arguing that there is no cheap, easy 
way to win a war, and blasting the B-36 
as an unproved weapon. Vice Admiral 
A. W. Radford, Commander in Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet, led off. A long list of 
other admirals and Navy weapons experts 
are documenting his case. 

At issue is the whole concept of how 
the U.S. should be defended. It is a part 
of the long-drawn dispute between the Air 
For¢e and the Navy, a dispute that has 
been bottled up in the Pentagon by ef- 
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forts at a forced unification of the services. 

The Air Force is casting its lot with 
the so-called “intercontinental bomber.” 
Air officers see the United States as a 
land base from which an attack can be 
directed at any part of the world. They 
assume the sole responsibility for the 
offensive use of air power. Some Air 
Force individuals think of a quick war, 
decided by dropping atomic weapons 
from B-36s, wiping out an enemy in a 
few swift blows. And, with this in mind, 
they argue that the Navy has no need for 
big carriers. 

The Navy view is that an atomic 
type of war, wiping out an innocent pop- 
ulation along with the warmakers, would 
leave such scars that no livable peace 
could be had afterward. Navy men 
think dependence upon the big bomber 
as the sole weapon of attack through the 








GENERAL VANDENBERG 


Is the U. S. a land base from which 


air is a dangerous policy. They regard 
the B-36 as vulnerable, unproved, useless 
defensively, inadequate offensively, a bad 
gamble with security. 

Navy men think the seas as well is the 
land offer bases for air power. They argue 
that they should not be denied the right 
to develop sea-based air power within 
the framework of their appropriations, 
They believe that only fliers trained by 
the Navy for the difficult task of working 
with the fleet can be of any service at sea. 
Navy men do not think their role in de- 
fense is a minor one. 

Water covers two thirds of the earth. 
Most of the world’s commerce moves 


over water highways. The United States 
Navy now is supreme on the seas. No 
other navy challenges it. But, if confined 
to policing the seas, it becomes a kind of 
Coast Guard, with only the job of fight- 
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ing off submarines and conveying sup- 
plies for other services. 

Seas that carry commerce also can 
serve as a base for air power. That is why 
Navy fliers want to be able to develop 
the carrier as a sea base with striking 
power, not subject to limitations imposed 
by the Army and the Air Force. Navy 
men think of the carrier as not more vul- 
nerable than land bases, which are fixed, 
immovable and difficult to set up when 
needed. The carrier can be moved at will 
and can launch aircraft for all kinds of 
tasks. Navy men want the right to de- 
velop all kinds of experimental weapons. 

Navy men think the threat of an 
atomic blitz will not prevent or win a war, 
that it may even invite one. They believe 
that, if the blitz type of warfare is de- 
cided upon as the policy of the nation, a 
more effective type of weapon than the 
B-36 must be had. They argue that be- 
cause of the big orders for B-36s the Air 
Force is failing to develop more suitable 
weapons; that only 6 per cent of Air 
Force money is going for fighter-plane 
development. 

The United States is viewed by them 
as more vulnerable to atomic attack than 
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is Russia. In effect, the United States is 
an island in the world. Its industry and 
economy are highly integrated. A few 
blows at big cities, perhaps delivered 
from submarines carrying atomic weap- 
ons, could create a gap in the nation’s 
industrial system that would demoralize 
its war effort. 

But most of Russia’s cities are far back 
from the seacoast. She is a great land 
power. Her industries are not tightly 
integrated. After losing her biggest indus- 
trial and farming areas in the last war, 
she still managed to fight. Her surface 
navy is not great, but she has the world’s 
largest submarine force. Navy men want 
to be able to stop submarines, not only 
at the point of attack, but by attacking 
plants and bases. They doubt that the 
Air Force has the special equipment or 
the trained men for this kind of work. 

The Navy believes, too, that if war 
comes it will get the job of supporting 
land operations from sea bases, just as it 
did in the last war. It wants to be pre- 
pared to do this. 

What has happened, in the view 
of Navy airmen, is that Air Force and 
Army generals pooled their strength 
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ADMIRAL DENFELD 
Dr is U. S. an island more vulnerable to atomic attack than Russia? 


against the Navy, They cite a string of 
2-to-1 votes in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
by which the generals voted against 
Denfeld to cut Navy strength. 

Before the last war, Navy fliers had 
a hard time. “Battleship admirals” ran 
the Navy. Fliers got few top jobs. They 
had to fight for every sign of recognition 
that they got. Deep-sea admirals put all 
stress upon surface craft. And the fliers 
were trained to work with the fleet. 

During the war, air and submarine 
services shone. There were no old-fash- 
ioned sea battles between battleships. 
The old “battle wagon” all but disap- 
peared and the carrier came into its own 
as a striking weapon. Its planes carried 
out missions over land and sea. Its men 
had high morale. They thought they had 
a real future. 

Since the war, Air Force generals 
have taken over. They got the jump on 
Navy fliers. The Air Force became an 
independent service. Its fight to become 
sO was an important factor in the re- 
modeling of the defense establishment. 
But it won a stature equal in planning, 
prestige and spending to that of the 
Army and Navy.» And, by what Navy 
men regard as unorthodox means, it 
adopted the big bomber as its top 
weapon. Navy men call the B-36 a 1941 
weapon. 

With Air Force men at the top of the 
heap, Navy men think Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg, the Air Force Chief of Staff, 
and his men are planning to absorb the 
striking force of naval aviation. They 
see substantiation of this in the inner 
workings of the Defense Department. 

Defense Secretary Louis Johnson halted 
work on a new supercarrier for the Navy. 
In test after test, Army and Air Force 
men voted down Admiral Denfeld to cut 
Navy spending drastically in the new 
budget. The number of large carriers 
was cut from 8 to 6; light carriers from 
11 to 8; Marine Corps aviation was cut in 
half, other Navy aviation reduced by a 
third. The Navy will have half as many 
planes, 70,000 fewer men, fewer ships in 
every category. 

It was this sequence of events that 
brought the Navy to the blow-off point. 
Navy press releases had to flow through 
a single Defense Department, subject to 
a censorship in which the Navy was out- 
numbered 2 to 1. And so Navy men 
used dramatic and sometimes cloak-and- 
dagger tactics, with officers risking their 
careers, to get their story told and win a 
congressional hearing. 

In the end, they got the hearing. And 
the admirals are telling their story. They 
agree that future wars are to be won 
through the air. But they want many 
small, fast planes, as well as big bombers. 
They do not want to depend solely on 
the B-36. 
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WHY A STEEIL 








United States Steel wants to do what 
is right by its employees. We have al- 
ways sought the loyal cooperation and 
friendship of our employees. 


United States Steel favors proper pro- 
grams of insurance, welfare; and pen- 
sions for its employees. We have had 
insurance and pension plans in effect 
for many years. We are ready and 
willing to try to work out with the 
Union through collective bargaining any 
changes in our existing programs for 
insurance and pensions which are now 
necessary or desirable. 


We made an offer to the Union to pay 
as our share of the cost of programs of 
insurance and pensions to be negotiated 
with the Union up to an average of 4 cents 
an hour for insurance and 6 cents an hour 
for pensions. That was a very substantial 
offer on our part. It would provide at our 
expense insurance and welfare benefits 
which our employees do not presently 
enjoy. The adoption of such programs 





would add more than $50,000,000 annually 
to our costs of operation. 


The Union flatly rejected this liberal 
proposal and called a strike against us. 
Why? Simply because United State; 
Steel is not willing to agree in advance 
that it will pay the entire cost of insur- 
ance and pensions for its employees. 


Because of the Union’s adamant stand 
that we must pay the entire cost of 
insurance and pensions for employees, 
the Union has deprived our employee: 
of an immediate opportunity to obtain, 
without additional cost to them, insur- 
ance protection far superior to the 
which the employees now possess. 


United States Steel proposed to pay as 
its share of the cost of an insurance pro 
gram about $5.70 a month for each par 
ticipating employee. A single employee 
would pay as his share about $2 a month 
and an employee with dependents about 
$3 a month. Our employees on the average 
are now paying under existing welfare 
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arrangements more than these amounts 
each month for lesser benefits. The pay- 
ments by our employees under the pro- 
posed insurance program would not 
reduce their present take-home pay. 


A proper and financially sound pension 
plan calls for most careful consideration. 
United States Steel has offered to join 
with the Union in making a joint study 
on pensions, and, upon the completion of 
this study, to negotiate with the Union 
for a pension plan to be included in anew 
labor contract, effective on May 1, 1950. 
As an indication of its good faith, United 
States Steel has offered to pay up to 6 
cents an hour as its share of the cost of a 
mutually satisfactory contributory pen- 
sion plan. Here again, the Union flatly 
rejected our proposal. 


The only issue in the present steel 
strike is this: 


Shall United States Steel be forced 
now to agree that it must pay the entire 
cost of insurance, welfare benefits and 


pensions for its employees? An assump- 
tion by the employer of complete finan- 
cial responsibility would amount to the 
adoption of a major and highly costly 
principle, probably for all time. More- 
over, such action by a large steel com- 
pany would probably set a pattern for 
all American business. There is grave 
doubt as to the financial ability of 
American industry alone to-pay the cost 
of adequate insurance and pension pro- 
grams for employees. Furthermore, is 
it not in the best interests of the em- 
ployee that he participate in the crea- 
tion of a savings account for his future 
welfare? 


Social security in which both employer 
and employee share the cost has been the 
established order in this country for many 
years, as evidenced by the Federal Social 
Security Act. 


Why should our employees and the 
whole nation suffer the disastrous con- 
sequences of a steel strike, from which 
the employees have so little to gain? 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Scientists at RCA Laboratories solve exacting problems 


Inside story of Letter Television 


Now television is flashing visual enter- 
tainment, news, and educational mate- 
rial to millions of people. The “inside 
story” of its rapid growth is the history 
of some remarkable tubes. Inside these 
tubes, electrons are put to work—to per- 
form, for your benefit, the miracle of 
long-distance vision. 

The screen of your direct-view television 
receiver is actually the face of a tube —the 
kinescope developed by Dr. V. K. Zwory- 
kin and his colleagues of RCA Laboratories 
—on which electrons in motion “paint” pic- 


tures. A tube, too, is the “eye” of RCA’s 
supersensitive Image Orthicon television 


camera, which can “see” clearly by the 
light of a match. 


And since you asked for big-picture tele- 
vision, they developed projection receivers 
—also a way to “weld” glass and metal, thus 
speeding the production of 16-inch direct- 
viewing tubes . . . at lower cost. 

To these basic “firsts,” RCA scientists 
have added advance after advance, 
which are daily bringing television into 
the lives of more and more people. 


within the “nothingness” of vacuum tubes. 


How you profit 

Advanced research in television tubes is 
just one way in which RCA Laboratories 
work in your interest. Their leadership 
in science and engineering adds value 
beyond price to any product or service 
of RCA and RCA Victor. 

Examples of the newest advances in radio, 
television, and electronics —in action—may 
be seen at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th Street, New York. Admission is free. 
Radio Corporation of America, Radio City, 
New York 20. 


RADIC CORPORATION of AMERICA 
Wotld Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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BELGRADE....BERLIN....BONN....HONG KONG.... 





>> Civil war inside the Communist world is getting closer. Stage is set now 
for shooting war of some sort between Stalin of Russia and Tito of Yugoslavia. 
Guerrilla war, on the Greek pattern, may break out any day. 
Soviet invasion of Yugoslavia by Soviet troops is unlikely, not expected. 
That's the way things look in Belgrade, Tito's capital. All signs point to 
war in the Balkans, with the scene shifting from Greece to Yugoslavia. 
Fact to note is that war, if it comes, is to be a civil war among Commu- 
nists, challenging Stalin's leadership and Moscow's control over Communists 
everywhere. It may turn out to be the gravest crisis in Stalin's long career. 











>> Stalin has taken about all the steps he can, short of war. 
Isolation of Tito is as complete as Stalin can make it. Trade between all 
Soviet areas and Yugoslavia has been cut off. Diplomatic relations are down to 
a minimum. Alliances, written out in treaties, have been denounced, discarded. 
War of nerves has reached a climax, can't go much further. Treason trials, 
Staged in neighboring Hungary, warn Communists in Yugoslavia to beware of Tito. 
Troop movements of Soviet divisions near Yugoslav borders point up the warning. 
There isn't much more Stalin can do except order somebody to start shooting 


ems --that is, unless Tito surrenders or is ditched by his followers. 
bes. 




















>> But Tito shows no signs of surrendering, seems as cocky as ever. 
Tito's Army, close to half a million strong, appears to be loyal to him. 
Tito's secret police, trained by methods Tito learned in Moscow, so far 
have been able to keep things under control, prevent Tito's assassination. 
People of Yugoslavia may or may not love Tito, but in any case they like 











s is Stalin and Moscow less, probably will close ranks against any invader. 
ies So Tito feels relatively safe in defying Stalin. In addition..... 
nip Appeal to West is going strong, maybe getting results. Memory of Tito as 





lue 
U.S. foe, whose men shot down U.S. planes, tends to fade. U.S. correspondents 


find it easier now to get Tito's picture, get a full account of Yugoslav griev- 





lio, ances against Stalin as well. Yugoslav propagandists realize they have a ready- 
Vid made market in the West for anti-Stalin material, are working overtime on it. 

ee. Ties with West are accumulating, beginning to mean something. U.S., Britain 
ty, are selling Yugoslavia machinery, finished goods, extending credit to help Tito 


Stave off economic collapse. And U.S. is going out of its way to support Tito 
in United Nations, rounding up votes to get Yugoslavia on the Security Council. 


>> Stalin's forces, meanwhile, are deployed in these positions. 
Seven Soviet divisions are at or near the borders of Yugoslavia. 
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Eight thousand guerrillas, trained in guerrilla warfare in Greece, are being 
Shipped from Albania to Bulgaria, in better position to slip into Yugoslavia. 

In Belgrade, consequently, these developments are expected: 

Soviet troops may keep moving around near borders, threatening, tying down 
Yugoslav troops, yet not actually invade. Soviet forces could, of course, sweep 
down the Danube Valley and capture Belgrade, but they're not likely to. That 
would be too obvious a case of aggression by Stalin. Might be risky, too. 

Guerrillas, dressed as civilians, involve less risk. They can sneak across 
the border from Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Albania, call themselves anti-Tito 
Yugoslav partisans, maybe succeed in stirring up a revolt, unseat Tito. 

This seems to be what Stalin is preparing for now. 
















>> In Berlin, the establishment of a new government for Eastern Germany, run 
by Communists, is primarily a Soviet attempt to woo Germans away from the U.S. 

Berlin as capital appeals to traditional sentiments of most Germans. Bonn, 
present capital of Western Germany, is admittedly a makeshift. 

Promise of independence made by Moscow in organizing East German government 
sounds good to Germans, even if they discount it in view of the source. 

Promise of separate peace between Russia and Germany is pleasing, too. 

Promise of troop withdrawal sounds best of all to Germans. 

There's just a chance, moreover, that the Russians might follow through on 
a separate peace and troop withdrawals. If U.S. and Britain make a separate 
peace with Japan, ignoring Russia, Moscow can feel free to write a peace treaty 
with East Germany, get it accepted by German Communists in name of all Germans. 
Withdrawal of Soviet troops might follow, especially since Communist-trained 
police in Eastern Germany now constitute a strong force, could act as army. 

It's competitive bidding, Russia against U.S., for Germans' favor. As the 
bidding goes up, bargaining power of Germans--East and West--increases. 
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>> Over in China, in British-owned Hong Kong, as Communists get nearer..... 
Burning question is: Will U.S., Britain recognize the new Communist state? 
Practical fact, however, is that trade continues, may not be much affected. 
Hong Kong trade, for instance, is running higher these days than at any 
time since the end of the war, higher than when the Nationalists ran all China. 
Despite war, blockade, trouble over British ships, trade seems to go on. 
Best guess is trade won't be much affected by recognition, or lack of it. 
Nor will recognition make U.S., British investments any safer. 
Outlook is that most of the West's investments in China will be seized, 
nationalized or liquidated by Communists. Compensation will be small, slow. 
Only value of recognition to Western investors, in this situation, is to 
put U.S. and Britain in slightly better position to press claims for compensation. 














>> Western powers, however, are to go Slow in recognizing Communist China. 
U.S. can't ditch Chiang, recognize Communists, without stirring up a row in 
Congress. Also, recognition gives Communist China a vote in U.N. Council. 
Britain is inclined to wait, too, withholding recognition until it's clear 
whether Communists will attack Hong Kong, or honor China's treaty obligations. 


France is unlikely to recognize Communist China as long as Chinese Nation- TI 
alists still have some troops between French Indo-China and Chinese Communists. am 
Ultimately, recognition is to be expected. It's a matter of timing. Mai 
&D 
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In the eyes of oilmen, our continent has a shoulder 
worth exploring. It extends for acres under the Gulf 
of Mexico. These are the tidal oil lands. 

But offshore drilling is averaging three times the 
cost of dry land drilling. A mile of whirling drill- 
pipe always has a tricky vibration something like 
a steel whip. Balanced on a pier in twenty feet of 
sea water, any shaking is even more dangerous and 





Out where a minute costs three times as 








only the smoothest equipment can be trusted. Diesel 
power plants, thirty miles from shore, pounded by 
whimsical storms, must function as dependably as 
public utilities. Every minute costs dollars. 

Go from barge to barge and see. . . the Diesels. the 
hoists, the drawworks, the blocks, the mud pumps, 
the rock bits are products of Clark Bros., Ideco, 
and Security, subsidiaries of DRESSER INDUSTRIES. 


from well to refinery for the Oil Industry— 
from source to consumer for the Gas Industry 








THE ONLY COMPANY DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa. « CLARK BROS. Company, Inc., Olean, New York # DRESSER Manufacturing Division, Bradford, Pa. « DRESSER 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada « INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Company, Beaumont & Dallas, Texas; Torrance, California; Columbus, Marietta 
& Delaware, Ohio « KOBE, Inc., Huntington Park, California « PACIFIC PUMPS Inc., Huntington Park, California « ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corporation, Connersville, Indiana 
SECURITY ENGINEERING Co., Inc., Whittier, California « STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; STACEY-DRESSER Engineering Division, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public epinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 








FEDERAL CHARTERS TO 


REGULATE BUSINESS? | 
AN INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR O‘/MAHONEY, OF WYOMING 


Chairman, Joint Committee on the Economic Report 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
of Wyoming, has long advocated that corpora- 
tions be required to operate under federal stand- 
ards which would regulate the conduct of business 
enterprises so as to achieve various objectives now 
sought under the antitrust laws. 


Mr. O’Mahoney plans to renew his pressure for 
such legislation. He was invited to the conference 
rooms of U.S. News & World Report to give his 
views on the question of concentration of economic 
power. This is one of a series of interviews with 
spokesmen of business and Government. 
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Q Do you think, Senator O’Mahoney, that what is 
being done under the Sherman antitrust law is suf- 
ficient to insure competition? 

A The Sherman law alone is not sufficient to insure 
competition because the assets of large’ enterprises are 
so great that by Fabian tactics in the courts they can 
wait out almost any antitrust suit. Large-scale national 
enterprise is a technological and almost an economic 
necessity in our time, but national business is beyond 
the power of the States to regulate in the public in- 
terest. Consequently, the Sherman law is inadequate 
because it is a punitive method of preserving com- 
petition, whereas we need a preventive method. 

Q How would you alter that situation? 

A I would adopt a federal charter system for cor- 
porations in interstate commerce. 

Q How would that accomplish the purpose? 

A It would define specifically the powers, responsi- 
bilities and duties of corporate enterprise, and, having 
done so, it would also release all enterprise from con- 
tinuing interference by discretionary mandates of na- 
tional Government. 

The basic fact is that a corporation is an exercise of 
a special privilege. We’ve fallen into the habit of is- 
suing blank checks through the States to corporations 
which operate in interstate and foreign commerce. In 
other words, the States create the agencies which carry 
on the commerce which the Constitution of the United 
States provided should be regulated by Congress. 

Q You're regulating a good bit of it now, aren’t you? 

A We’re attempting to regulate it through the dis- 
cretionary powers of federal commissions because we 
have failed to prescribe clearly by law the powers and 
duties of the organizations which carry on interstate 
and foreign commerce. 


Corporations receive blanket charters from the 
States with unlimited power to do what they please 
anywhere in the United States and abroad. As a result, 
we set up federal commissions to which we tend to give 
similarly broad powers. The Department of Justice 
cannot possibly keep pace with corporate activities, 
and consequently Congress continues to delegate its 
powers to boards and commissions. 

Q You mean you would require a corporation to get 
a federal charter before it could do business? 

A Not exactly. My bill for a federal charter system 
simply provides national standards with which cor- 
porations created by the States must comply to engage 
in that commerce which, under the Constitution, only 
the Congress may regulate. This bill recognizes State 
charters. 

Q How would you, by setting up standards, regulate 
the conduct of corporations? Would you fix limits to 
the size of companies, volume of. sales? 

A I would hesitate to do that because I don’t think 
anybody is wise enough to foresee what kind of pro- 
ductive units the future may demand. I feel, however, 
that corporations should not be permitted to engage in 
utterly irrelevant businesses. Conglomerate corpora- 
tions I think are hard to justify. I think the industrial 
holding company also leads to concentration of eco- 
nomic power. 

When under these blanket charters the State-created 
corporations clothe their officers with unlimited plan- 
ning power, there is set up a private managerial sys- 
tem in both national and international commerce, the 
result of which is often the creation of private inter- 
national economic government. 

Q Would you maintain competition through a char- 
ter law? 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





National standards urged for the right to operate a corporation— 


Monopolistic practices would be defined and forbidden in 


advance—Tax advantage for ‘little man’ is advocated 


A Competition would be sustained by taking away 
corporate power to engage in basic monopolistic prac- 
tices—division of territory, fixing of prices and re- 
straint of production. 

Q You can control those now under the Sherman 
law, can’t you? 

A But you cannot enforce the Sherman Act except 
at great expense of money and time. I say it is more 
practical to take away the corporate power of the cor- 
poration to agree with any other corporation, for ex- 
ample, to fix prices. By acting in this way we would 
deprive the artificial persons, the corporations, of the 
power to do the things which are the cause of mo- 
nopoly. 

Q How would you penalize them? 

A When a corporation doesn’t have the corporate 
power to do a particular thing, its officers cannot do it. 
Without national standards established by national 

law, the officers of State-created corporations find little 
difficulty in entering implied agreements or under- 
standings in violation of antitrust laws. 


Effectiveness of Charter Rules 


Q That isn’t a usual form of monopoly, is it? Isn’t 
it one company competing with another, using ruthless 
methods in agreement with some other company? How 
would a national charter stop that? 

A Well, no corporation could perform any corporate 
act except that which it is authorized to do in its char- 
ter. Now because we have grown accustomed to the 
unlimited powers which corporations exercise under 
blanket State charters, we seem not to understand the 
perfectly plain, simple fact, that, if the charter of a 
corporation says that the corporation shall not have 
the power to enter into any agreement, express or 
implied, with any other corporation, to divide ter- 
ritory, to fix prices or to restrain production, then 
neither the corporation nor its officers can follow such 
practices. 

It would be provided by law that any officer or di- 
rector of a national corporation who participated in 
any of these forbidden transactions would be guilty of 
an offense punishable by fine and imprisonment. Thus, 
the condition would be created whereby Corporation 





President X would not go to the telephone and call the 
president of a competing corporation and say: “When 
I raise my eyebrows at the trade conference tomorrow, 
that will mean I agree.” 

Q Would one of the penalties be to revoke their 
charter? 

A Yes, I should think so. 

Q Well, under this plan, the Department of Justice 
would prosecute these cases, wouldn't it? 

A My bill authorizes the Attorney General to file 
suit to revoke the authority of any corporation which 
willfully and knowingly violates the charter law by 
engaging in forbidden monopolistic practices. 

Q Therefore litigation could keep on just the same 
as under the Sherman law, couldn't it? 

A No, I don’t think so. 

Q You would put a firm out of business this way? 

A Yes, you could, but I don’t think you’d ever have 
to. That would be the extreme penalty. I think there 
has been much improvement in business ethics in re- 
cent years. It’s so much better than it used to be. 

Q According to the number of antitrust suits filed 
by the Department of Justice, it’s worse, isn’t it? 

A But there is much more national business now 
than ever before. This is what you must understand, 
it seems to me. The modern corporation is one of the 
most dominant social institutions of our time. It shapes 
our way of living. And I think the national corporation 
with unlimited power threatens the very existence of 
the American system of free private enterprise and 
free government. 

Q When you speak of unlimited corporations—they 
are limited now by the federal laws on labor relations, 
on securities exchanges and a number of things, aren't 
they? 

A Yes, but again those are all more or less in the 
category of discretionary controls by boards and com- 
missions which change with the personnel. We have a 
system, therefore, which, in effect, results in a change 
of the law with a change of administrators. If you want 
a government of law instead of men, then the Con- 
gress ought to define the law as clearly as possible. 

Q Would you tell us what would be the impact of 
this charter proposal on the investment field? 


(Continued on page 32) 
























A I think it would help the investment of private 
capital by inspiring confidence that corporations were 
not being run by and for the “insiders.” 

Q Would you regulate insurance ‘companies? Are 
they corporations? 

A They are corporations. I think they ought to 
abide by national standards. I don’t pretend to say 
dogmatically what those standards should be—but we 
ought to have a national rule of conduct for these or- 
ganizations which carry on the national business upon 
which the standard of living of all of the people de- 
pends. 

Q Would you say that the proposed solution would 
be so explicit that it would prevent the “Big Threes”’ 
and “Big Fours” in these major industries? 

A I don’t know that it would solve that problem 
completely, except to the degree that competition is 
preserved. I think the best solution is the incentive-tax 
program, recommended in the report of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee to stimulate invest- 
ment of private capital. 

Q How would that work? 

A I would try to reduce the rate of taxation on pri- 
vate capital invested in new competitive enterprise. 

Q You mean that a new corporation would get a 
lower rate? 

A It might be so. 

Q Would you do it by rapid depreciation? You 
would give the new competitor a tax exemption? 

A That’s right—a new competitive industry. 

Q That's subsidizing, isn’t it? 

A Well, we’re not afraid of subsidies, are we? We 
have subsidized the aviation industry to the tune of 
500 million dollars, but an act of Government which 
creates opportunity for private profit by encouraging 
the expansion of business is hardly a subsidy. 

Q In other words, you would give an advantage 
financially to the newcomer? 

A That’s right. Let me give an example of what I 
have in mind. When the tax bill was under considera- 
tion in the last Congress, I proposed an amendment to 
provide accelerated depreciation for capital invested 
in plant or equipment to make liquid fuel out of coal 
or oil shale. The amendment was rejected. 


Giving the Littlhe Man a Stake 


Q Other than specific proposals on taxation, what 
else do you think might be foithcoming out of your 
investment study? 

A I’m not prepared at this moment to try to make 
predictions. But I would say that tax reform is essen- 
tial to preserve capitalism—by which I mean the sys- 
tem of private property—and I think it is highly im- 
portant in the state of world affairs that we do preserve 
capitalism, or else it will be hard to avoid the totali- 
tarian state. 

I would say that we must encourage the owners of 
private capital, small owners, to get into businesses of 
which they are managers as well as owners. My feel- 
ing is if we are going to preserve free enterprise and the 


system of private property, we’ve got to give the little 
fellow, the little man, a stake in industry, for economic 
collectivism leads to political collectivism. 

Q We have given loans to many of them to go into 
business, haven’t we? 

A Yes, but I don’t think Government loans are a 
solution. What I want to see is the investment of the 
savings of the people. 

Q Aren’t there a great many people who believe 
that the large enterprises have efficiency and quality on 
their side? That’s the big problem, isn’t it? How are you 
going to overcome that? 

A Up to a certain point, large enterprises do have 
efficiency and quality on their side. Frequently they 
produce so large a proportion of the total output that, 
as in the case of steel today, the whole country depends 
for its needs upon the private judgment of private 
managers. Efficiency and high-quality production, 
however, are not a direct result of size. There comes a 
point at which big enterprise runs up against the law 
of diminishing returns. 

Q Take the three tobacco companies, for instance. 
How does anybody go into the tobacco business under 
your charter system—or any system—and compete 
with those three fellows? 

A With respect to the tobacco and cigarette busi- 
ness, I think a change of the tax law—a graduated 
tax—would help. 


‘Conglomerate Corporations’ 


Q You spoke of conglomerate corporations—what 
is your chief objection to investments in an unrelated 
enterprise? When a company goes as far as it should 
in one industry and wants to invest in another indus- 
try, what is your objection to that? 

A I think it tends to discourage competition and 
new enterprise. 

Q But wouldn't it be competing in a new line—isn't 
that more competition? 

A I think it suppresses competition and tends toward 
concentration of power. If you permit the control over 
our economy to be concentrated in a few hands, you 
can’t avoid the inevitable result which will be the con- 
centration of our Government. 

Q Now if you can get 16 soap companies and three 
coal companies into the oil business, you’ve got more 
competition in the oil business, isn’t that so? 

A No, because your concentration of control will 
drive the little fellows out and your concentration will 
be greater. 

Take the report of Dr. [A. D. H.] Kaplan of Brook- 
ings Institution, who wrote a book for CED [Com- 
mittee for Economic Development] on the place of 
small business. He presented a table there showing the 
relationship of workers to employers, and the figures 
show, as I recall it now, 4,900 businesses out of more 
than 3 million in the United States employ between 52 
per cent and 56 per cent of all the workers in industry. 

That means we are producing a proletariat by con- 
centration of economic power. We are developing a 
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class who do not control or have any chance of con- 
trolling or exercising any managerial power over the 
businesses out of which they must make their living. 

Q You would want the workers to exercise control 
over the business, is that what you mean? 

A Yes, I would have workers and investors share in 
management and in profits. 

Q How would you bring that about? 

A I would give workers the right to elect a director 
or two. 

Q You would want them to participate in the man- 
agement of the company? 

A Certainly, so that they would be part of it instead 
of mere tools, as they are now. 

Q Isn’t that the CIO proposal—for years Phil 
Murray has urged these management councils in which 
the management would be partly labor— 

A That is a different proposal. 


Divided Management? 


Q Doesn’t your proposal divide management be- 
tween labor and employer? 

A No, I wouldn’t say that, but I think that the 
worker ought to have some sort of representation in 
management. He ought to have a stake in the business. 

Q The war, of course, brought some concentration. 
Now, since the war, what are the evils of concentration 
as you see them? How do they affect the economy? 

A Concentration destroys local economic independ- 
ence. It undermines small business. It gives a compara- 
tively few managers in the big cities control over the 
economic life of the nation and it causes the Govern- 
ment at Washington to expand. 

Q You're getting it now through a big union in the 
coal industry, aren’t you? 

A Well, you’re thinking that this is a conflict be- 
tween Big Business and Big Labor, for example. It 
isn’t. Or that it is a conflict between Big Business and 
Big Government. It isn’t. It is a conflict between the 
people and central management of their affairs. 

I want to see the free-enterprise system maintained 
and preserved, and I say to you that it cannot be main- 
tained in the face either of central management of our 
economy in private hands or in public hands. They’re 
both equally bad. I say to you that political dictator- 
ship, like the dictatorship of Mussolini, of Hitler, or of 
Stalin, is the direct result of dictatorship in business. 

Q Do you think the British have any solution in 
their nationalization? 

A No. That’s pure Socialism and state management. 
That’s statism. Now if by statism you mean that the 
government shall render the decisions whereby the 
masses of the people live, it is absolutely opposed to 
the American system and I wouldn’t want to see it be- 
cause it would destroy the individualistic system on 
which free government depends. 

Q And yet the standards that you put in your law 
would have to be set forth and interpreted every day 
by government, wouldn’t they? 

A They would not, sir. 


Q You mean they would be so explicit that you 
wouldn’t have to have any interpretation? Why not 
put them in the law you have now? 

A No corporation has any power except that power 
which is given to it by some State. When you take 
away from the corporation the broad and unlimited 
powers it now has and make those powers specific and 
then provide your sanctions in the law for the viola- 
tion of those powers, you create a psychological barrier 
in the mind of every corporate manager agaimst the 
violation of the antitrust law. 

Its most effective enforcement would be by way of 
prevention, rather than by punishment after the fact. 

The point is this, that the antitrust law was devised 
at a time when most of our business was personal and 
not corporate. At that time, the corporation was not 
the dominant social institution it is now. The Sherman 
Act was a restatement of the old common law that re- 
straint of trade was illegal and that contracts in re- 
straint of trade could not be enforced. 

Now we have moved into another era in which 
technology has so increased the radius through which 
men can operate, and the blanket State charter has 
given them such an instrument of organization that we 
have a centrally managed economic system regulating 
the lives of millions in every part of the land. 

This economic system is being carried on by man- 
agers whose word is law in the economic field and who 
can restrain trade with little danger of discovery by the 
Department of Justice unless the Congress gives the 
Department of Justice a tremendous appropriation to 
support a tremendous staff. 

I believe in self-government and what I want is a 
charter plan which will make organized business self- 
governing by so clearly prescribing its powers that all 
will understand. 

Q But do you think Congress will undertake to ful- 
fill this plan? Is your bill making much progress? 

A No, and the reason for that is perfectly plain. We 
had this recommendation in the TNEC report filed in 
March, 1941. We were moving right into the war and 
nobody in Congress could pay any attention to it then, 
so it went right up on the shelf. 


Obstacles to Legislation 


Q Do you think the temper of this Congress sug- 
gests it will go in for “‘trust-busting” legislation? 

A Well, this Congress is about to adjourn. 

Q You've got another year yet, haven’t you? 

A But the next year we will be running into an elec- 
tion. 

Q During an election year are they of that temper? 

A I am not concerned in making issues with which 
to fight campaigns. I’m concerned in obtaining an un- 
derstanding on the part of leaders in business and gov- 
ernment that the capitalistic system is in jeopardy be- 
cause we have permitted collectivism to take over big 
industry through concentrated control, and that the 
result inevitably will be concentration in government 
unless we stop concentration and save competition. 
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Coming your way—by rail, ship, truck 
or plane... 

Grapefruit from Fresno . . . cotton 
from Charleston . . . bicycles from Fitch- 
burg... oil from Houston . . . machinery 
from Milwaukee. 


Our nation ships nearly 10 million tons 
of goods a day in delivering the products 
of good living to your door! 

To keep its vast transportation net- 
works moving, America relies on every 
industry—mining, steel making, lumber, 
refrigeration, paper, power generation— 
and on the help of Allis-Chalmers which 
serves them all. 

Allis-Chalmers builds turbines and 
generators, mining machinery, steel mill 
motors . . . specializes in basic industrial 
equipment that helps give this nation 
the highest standard of living in the world. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1388 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Sound Products and Engineering for All Industries Serving Your Good Living! 


Finest of Its Kind—A-C’s new elec- 
tronic pump-testing instruments save : rr 
60% of before-shipment testing time | : a Sener 
. record performance data with 
highest accuracy —assure pump users : contributing to 
long, effective service. ie ae your good living know 
' machines stamped 


Better Pump for Oil and Gas— “A-C” give highest 
New A-C Self-priming Centrifugal quality and long, 
Pump requires half the space of pumps economical service! 
previously used — is quieter—requires 

less power and maintenance. 


in every basic industry 


New Locomotive Power—A-C’s 
new 4100 hp gas turbine will produce 
power direct from coal, without boil- 
er, water or pistons .. . give railroads 
- highest efficiency from low-cost fuel. 











LLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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WEST PINS HOPES ON FRENCH GI 


U. S. dollars, arms are to build 
up the new French Army, make it 
the West's shock absorber against 
any Russian attack. 

Tanks, artillery, other equip- 
ment already are moving in. 
France gets the biggest share of 
U. S. military aid. 

French Army, rebuilt, becomes 
the hub of Western defenses. 
Weak as it is, France is strongest 
land power in West Europe. 


Americans are starting to make a big 
investment to build up the land forces 
of France. 

Right now, at the start, the French 
Army is getting the biggest share of 
the first 1.3 billion dollars put up by 
the United States as military aid to 
friendly countries. American tanks, 
artillery and equipment already are 
beginning to move to France. 

What makes the French soldier so im- 
portant is that Russia now has the atomic 
bomb. Idea that both sides may be re- 
luctant to use the A-bomb, fearing retalia- 
tion, is turning military attention back to 
land armies. And France, alone of the 
countries of Western Europe, has a land 
force that might become the nucleus of 
Western land defenses against Russia’s 
big Army. 

Weakness of France is quite evident in- 
side the country. Frenchmen will do a lot 
to avoid war. About one sixth of all 
Frenchmen are Communists or Commu- 
nist sympathizers. Many of the rest are 
pacifists who would fight only if they 
were sure that Russia planned to invade 
France. Politically, France is shaky; an- 
other Cabinet has just resigned. But, weak 
as she is, France remains the strongest 
land power in Western Europe. 

The new French Army, rebuilt from 
GI’s to generals since the French col- 
lapse of 1940, totals about 470,000 men. 
But less than half of these troops are in 
continental Europe. The rest are in Indo- 
China and Madagascar fighting rebels, or 
stationed in France’s African colonies and 
protectorates. In Europe proper, France 
can muster only nine well-equipped di- 
visions. These, added to the other forces 
on the Continent that are ready and 
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equipped for war, including two U.S. 
divisions in Germany, bring the divisional 
strength of the West up to only 15. Rus- 
sia, right now, is prepared to hurl at least 
50 well-equipped divisions into Western 
Europe, and probably could get 90 more 
in the field within as many days. 
Timetable gives Western Europe a 
scant two years to build up its land forces. 
Western military leaders do not feel that 
war will come in two years. But they do 
believe it will take that long to build a 
stockpile of A-bombs, without which Rus- 
sia would be unlikely to start a war. As a 
result, most initial U.S. military aid to 
Europe is to go to the 250,000 French 
troops now on the Continent in various 
stages of training and equipment. 
Training of the new French Army is 
the one bright spot for the West. General 





—Acme 
THE TANK IS AMERICAN 
... the spirit is still Gallic 


Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, now in com- 
mand of the land armies of Uniforce, the 
military organization of Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg, began the “national resurrection” 
of the French Army even before the 
liberation of France in 1945. He has 
junked old training methods to give the 
smallest land force in French history an 
ultramodern, streamlined plan of training. 

“Light camps,” built on hillsides with a 
view, 12 men to a building, replace the 
gloomy, prison-like casernes of French 
cities where conscripts previously were 
billeted. These camps, scattered over the 
French countryside, now can accommo- 
date 75,000 men, and more are building. 
In them, conscripts and officers share the 


same quarters and the same privileges, 

Heavy training goes along with all this, 
Parade drills are few; French units do not 
march as rigidly as they did before the 
war. Emphasis, instead, goes on teaching 
recruits how to handle the weapons of all 
nations and how to fight under battle 
conditions. In two months, the raw re- 
cruit runs an obstacle course under live 
machine-gun fire. In four months, he is 
expected to reassemble a sackful of parts 
of small arms of five different types in- 
cluding one he has never seen before. 
After six months he gets specialized train- 
ing in different branches of the service for 
the rest of his 12 months of service. 

Equipment and arms for modem 
warfare are scarce. There are plenty of 
small arms for the standing Army, and 
France will produce enough for 1,500,000 
men in a couple of years. But few tank 
regiments have their complement of tanks. 
Out of three divisions listed as air borne, 
only one has the planes to carry it. Heavy 
artillery is short; so are bazookas and all 
rocket weapons. Flow of U.S. aid, just 
beginning, is slated to fill out the needs of 
the standing Army first. And Britain is 
sending British-built fighters for the 
French air units. 

At best, France has only the beginnings 
of a first-class fighting force. The French 
put much store in such new battle tech- 
niques as their “flying fifth column,” a 
unit of saboteurs and partisans dropped 
behind “enemy” lines in the French 
maneuvers in Germany. But French com- 
manders admit that the real value of the 
Army depends largely on the state of 
mind of the people. 

Will to fight, the spirit that crum- 
bled under German attack and _ rear- 
guard apathy in 1940, is the primary con- 
cern of French commanders and U.S. 
military observers in this country today. 

Communists and their fellow travel- 
ers cause little trouble in the French Army 
today, but they are there. Officers and 
men known to be Communists or sym- 
pathizers are sent to the colonies or to 
unimportant jobs, but many keep quiet 
about politics and do well. Among com- 
missioned officers, perhaps 10 per cent go 
along with Communist political thinking, 
but most are known. Among noncommis- 
sioned officers and men, the number of 
Communist voters runs to about 15 per 
cent. Of these, perhaps 3 per cent are 
party members. 

In the event of war with Russia, French 
commanders say privately, an overnight 
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purge would clean out most Communists 
above the GI level. For the rest, a high 
officer said, “The men will take care of 
them. For every French Communist there 
are two anti-Communists and 100 French- 
men who are patriots.” 

Pacifism of the nonpolitical type wor- 
ries the French Army high command 
more than the Communists. Most of the 

























































leges, people of this country, whatever their 
I this, party, are determined to do what they 
Jo not can to keep the peace at almost any cost. 
e the Big difference between the mass of the 
ching French people who want no war and the 
of all Communists, who urge co-operation with 
battle Russia as the means of avoiding war, is 
ae that most Frenchmen would fight as best 
r live they could if Russia were to invade 
— France. But a Russian invasion of Western 
parts Europe would start with the invasion ot 
We: West Germany. Some Frenchmen might 
etore, listen to Russian promises that their forces 
train- would halt at the Rhine, but, again, 
ce for chances are that most would go to war. 


: Political weaknesses still hamstring 
oder the French. While Defense Minister Paul 
ty of Ramadier was in Washington for the first 
and meeting of the 12 Atlantic Pact powers, 


fe his Cabinet resigned. But, under the 
_ French system, when a Government re- 
anks, signs and a new one assumes office there 
orne, 


Laat are little or no changes below Cabinet 
d all level. And there is no likelihood that the 
ae Communists will move into the cabinets 





Pips formed on the basis of the present polit- 
in ical divisions of France. 
the Military spirit of the French who 
have already done their military service 
ings and will make up the bulk of the Army 
ond if war comes is by no means dead. 
cll Frenchmen still love a parade, still boast 
7 a of military traditions. French farmers and 
ppe d farmworkers, main sources of the Army’s 
nll man power, still prefer to have their 
coal daughters marry men who have done their 
Te military service. But much of the French 
~ a will to fight will depend on their estimate 
of the extent of U. S. aid and the strength 
—_ of their allies. They will want to believe 
iad they are on the winning side. 


neal Co-operation between the French land 
J. § forces and those of other countries is no 
problem. Many Frenchmen were scornful 





an of Britain’s retreat at Dunkirk, but the 

anon record of British actions in the rest of the 

ad war and the presence of British jet fight- 

ym- ers in France are wiping out most of that 

* 00 feeling. Frenchmen, on the whole, admire 

uiet the German soldier’s fighting ability and 

ain would not find it hard to accept Germans 

t go as wartime allies. 

ing, Real worth of the French Army in 

cake. the event of war between Russia and the 

gt West depends largely upon where, when 

per and how such a war is started. For better = re 

il or for worse, however, the French oe Ss a SS et eee — 
tryman now is the nucleus around whic 

ach the U. S. and its Western allies are build- : TROOPS IN TRAINING 

cht ing land defenses against Russia. In two months, live fire; in four months, a sackful of gun parts 
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Prime Minister Nehru, Coming to U.S. for Wheat and Dollars, 
Keeps Free India on a Tightrope Between Moscow and the West 


> Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s 
gloomy Prime Minister, is beginning a 
trip that he calls an American “good will” 
tour. Mr. Nehru, much given to pessi- 
mism and self-doubting, hopes that any 
“good will” he accumulates may be ne- 
gotiable in U. S. dollars and other Ameri- 
can help for ever-distressed India. He can 
use both. 

The Prime Minister, small and slight, 
though scarcely so wispy as his late men- 
tor, Mohandas K. Gandhi, is a cultured, 
highly Westernized Indian, who after a 
boyhood of wealth gave his career to the 
cause of Indian independence, including 
the jail terms that went with it. 
Freedom, he finds, however, has 
not eased India’s problems. 

These problems he brings with 
him to President Truman at Blair 
House and to a number of Ameri- 
can audiences, to be presented per- 
suasively in polished, precise Eng- 
lish spoken with a very British ac- 
cent. Significantly, many think, he 
now is turning to America instead 
of England. The tie with London 
still is strong, despite independence; 
but Washington, not London, now 
has the greater power to help him. 

India, always on short rations, is 
unusually short of food. Huge quan- 
tities of cereals must be imported. 
He has ambitious plans for expand- 
ing food and factory production, for 
making India “the workshop of 
Asia.” But first he must have ma- 
chinery and equipment of many 
kinds. It takes dollars, not rupees or 
pounds, to buy these things to the 
extent needed. And, since devalua- 
tion, dollars are harder than ever 
to get. 

Mr. Nehru is not the mystic, 
the passive waiter that his leader 
Gandhi was. They disagreed on 
many things but were held together 
by the common goal of independ- 
ence. The Prime Minister is a West- 
ern Marxian socialist who disagrees with 
Russia and is accused by some of his op- 
ponents in India of preaching socialism 
but practicing capitalism. He usually sees 
things practically. 

Whether mystic or Marxist, the Indian 
thinks first about food. Mr. Nehru has 
never had to worry about his next meal, 
but, a worrier fundamentally, he worries 
most about food for his 335 million peo- 
ple. 

Food first. Mr. Nehru is eyeing, 
rather hungrily, the big surplus of wheat 
that is piling up in the United States. He 
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would like to have the U.S. lend him 
some wheat, perhaps a million tons of it. 
The loan would be entered on the books, 
to be settled sometime later, perhaps 
when Great Britain’s sterling debts are 
funded—Britain owes India more than 1 
billion pounds. 

Meanwhile, the Prime Minister wants 
to activate Indian agriculture, by reclaim- 
ing large areas that have been infested 
with a choking weed and by reclaiming 
jungle land. The World Bank has loaned 
India 10 million dollars with which to buy 
the needed farm machinery. Mr. Nehru 
also is dickering with the Bank for an- 
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. a 19-hour day begins with yoga exercises 


other loan to help install an Indian TVA 
on the Damodar River. The object is irri- 
gation, land reclamation and electric 
power for Indian industries. The loan 
probably will be granted. 

These are only samples of a score of 
such projects that Mr. Nehru has in mind 
in connection with his food and factory 
program. His goal is an India self-suffi- 
cient in food by the end of 1951. In pre- 
war years, India, on a bare subsistence 
diet, got along by itself with the help of 
rice imports from Burma. But recent har- 
vests have been bad. 


—Reuterphoto from European 


Mr. Nehru will have to convince some 
skeptics who hold that more food for In- 
dia simply means a greater population, 
that food and population cannot be 
brought to a balance. Even with things as 
they are, the Indian population is grow- 
ing at a rate of 3 million to 5 million an- 
nually. The Prime Minister disagrees with 
these Malthusian skeptics, however. The 
Malthusian argument is one, in fact, that 
sets his ready temper aboil. 

Industry second. Mr. Nehru’s indus- 
trial planning is considered grandiose in 
some quarters. He would like, first of all, 
to patch up and enlarge India’s transpor- 
tation system and her textile, steel 
and other plants, which deterio- 
rated during the war. 

The Prime Minister already has 
begun the program, with the result 
that, including food and industrial 
purchases, India ran up a dollar 
deficit of 150 million in the last 
year. England, fearful of losing a 
market and anxious to keep India 
tied to her, is picking up the check, 
but cannot continue to do so for 
long. 

Consequently Mr. Nehru is look- 
ing to the Export-Import Bank, or 
to the Point Four program, through 
which that Bank would guarantee 
loans by private banks, to help him 
with Indian industrialization. But 
the Export-Import Bank can supply 
only a small portion of what he 
wants, and Point Four is still await- 
ing congressional approval. 

Investment. Mr. Nehru is anx- 
ious to reassure American investors 
who might be tempted to place 
some of their capital in his country. 
He has talked tough in the past 
about nationalization and Indian 
control of Indian industries. Now, 
he is more conciliatory. 

He and his party are reiterating 
an intention not to nationalize im- 
portant industries for 10 years, if 
then, and to make profits from invest- 
ments freely convertible into dollars, not 
frozen in rupees or pounds. 

In this connection, some think Indian 
politics must be considered. The Con- 
gress Party, which Mr. Nehru heads, is 
expected to be returned to power in next 
year’s election. The top men of the party 
are aging, however. They are under pres- 
sure from younger members to avoid too 
many concessions to foreign capital. The 
foreigner still is hated in India. 

East vs. West. Mr. Nehru is expected 
to want to talk about all these things. He 
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under the 
Louisiana sun 







The elements of growth are here in Louisiana 
like food in the soil. 
Four ply markets: The state, the Mid-Continent, 
Latin America, the world. 
Vast resources: Sulphur, Oil, Salt, Clays, Glass 
Sands, Lumber. 
Varied agriculture: Practically everything grown 
elsewhere, with sugar, rice, cotton, yams, oranges, 
strawberries thrown in, with their by-products. 
Willing /abor: Trained in the exacting skills de- 
manded by the war when Louisiana production 
startled the nation. 
Fl and power: Supplied cheaply by almost inex- 
haustible gas and oil fields, and electric power output 
that never has been found wanting. 
A friendly climate: Cutting construction costs, freeing 
labor from absenteeism because of illness, adding bright 
days of capacity production to manufacturing operations, 
making healthy, happy people. 
A “political climate”: Favorable to building new and 
bigger payrolls. Ten years tax exemption. 
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‘ on your company letterhead for our new industrial brochure. 
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probably, however, will try to avoid dis. 
cussing such things as the Pacific Pact 
proposed in the Far East and the question 
of joining the democratic alliance in jts 
opposition to Russia. 

The Prime Minister, who calls himself 
a peculiar mixture of East and West, js 
grimly anti-Communist. The Indian Goy- 
ernment has in the past tried to put 
down native Communists with what 
many regard as a ruthless hand. How- 
ever, India has trod a narrow and delj- 
cate line between Moscow and the West- 
ern democracies. 

While admitting that relations are clos- 
er with some Western countries than with 
the East, the Prime Minister adds: “We 
don’t wish to place ourselves in a position 
where, politically speaking, we are just 





INDIA‘S NEW LOOK... 
Skeptics must be convinced— 


lined up with a particular group and 
bound down to it in regard to our future 
conduct.” 

Some think he could use the question of 
allegiance to the West as a powerful lever 
in obtaining concessions in Washington. 
U.S. officials, of course, would like to see 
a strong, democratic India reared as a 
bulwark against a Russian Communism 
that is overrunning China. But they real- 
ize the time and effort necessary to make 
India strong enough to become effective 
in that respect. 

Mr. Nehru, now nearing 60, came 
back to India at 22 from England, a grad- 
uate of Harrow and Cambridge, an im- 
maculate dandy, who wore his London- 
tailored clothes well. He married a girl 
of his own high Brahmin caste and settled 
down to the spacious life of the wealthy 
Indian. 

An eager reader, he found both Marx- 
ism and the Gandhi movement attractive 
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PROFITS POINT TO GOOD TIMES 


Most stockholders are finding 
1949 the best year ever. Dip in 
business profits is turning out to 
be a mild one. 

Earnings of industry are off 
from 1948, but they are way up 
by all other standards. And 
1950, at the start, may be better. 

Big strikes can shake things up 
a bit. But prospect is that 1949 
profits will approach 16 billion 
dollars, double 1929. 


Profits of U. S. business, which were 
expected by many observers to take’a 
nose dive this year and next, are not 
looking so bad after all. 

Corporate earnings in 1949, after taxes, 
may be as much as 25 per cent below the 
peak year 1948, but, at that, corporations 
are making more money now than in any 
year before or during World War II. A 
slight pickup in profits is beginning to 
look probable for early 1950. 

This improving outlook for business 
profits may be disturbed, but hardly re- 
versed, by strikes in major industries— 
steel, coal and possibly automobiles. Pro- 
duction can be expected to rebound 
quickly once strikes are settled. 

The whole picture is one that suggests 
a prosperous period ahead—prosperous, 
that is, by any standards known in this 
country before the profit boom of 1947 
and 1948. 

Profits at current and expected levels, 
to be seen in perspective, should be ex- 
amined against those of earlier periods. 
The comparison is set out in the chart on 
this page. 

In 1948, the earnings realized by cor- 
porations after taxes hit an all-time high 
of 21.2 billion dollars. 

In 1949, profits have declined, but the 
bottom has not fallen out as some fore- 
casters expected. 

First half, 1949, saw corporate earn- 
ings, after taxes, drop to an annual rate 
of 17.1 billion dollars. 

Second half, which began July 1, has 
brought a further decline. It appears now 
that the annual rate for the half year will 
be about 14.6 billion dollars. 

This means that profits for the year as 
a whole are likely to be around 15.9 bil- 
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Industry Earnings Stay High Despite ‘49 Dip 








The Trend in Profits 
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How to up production...sitting down on the job! 


HIS production manager sails items—each “‘time-engineered”’ for the dated offices, be sure to use Shaw- 
through work withamazing speed. needs of every job and worker. If you Walker equipment throughout. It 
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position. That’s why Shaw-Walker Body contact only with ice ela’... 
. P os pleasant wood — touching ne Rigen ; 
has specially ‘‘time-engineered” cor- sn freedom from tension. 
rect, restful chairs for all manner of ; 
office work—chairs that deliver day- wee ; " 
| long comfort and lifetime wear! f Packed with ideas for stretching office time! 
, fo pl 
" s te Organize now for greater sales effort and lower oper- 
‘ ; Only Shaw-Walker could design wi ating cost! This booklet, ‘‘Time and Office Work”, 
; chairs such as these. For they are gives you a wealth of ideas on “time-engineered” office 
: yi 5 systems and equipment. 36 pages! Many color illus- 
born of fifty years’ active experience he sy trations! Just off the press! Write today on business 
> a F Built Likea letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 6, Michigan. 
in serving the needs and saving the Skyscraper” 
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A special, confidential report on 
Manitoba, Canada’s Province of 
Industry, may supply the facts 
and figures needed to solve your 
plant location problem. 


The Manitoba Department of 
Industry and Commerce is in 
an unrivalled position to supply 
confidential, authoritative and 
unbiased technical data on mar- 


kets . . . competition . . . raw 
materials, power, labor . . . plant 
sites ...tax and labor legisla- 
tion . . . and other locational fac- 


tors relating to your business. 


For a free copy of “MANITOBA 
—PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY” 


containing general 
information, write 
on your business 
letterhead to De- 
partment 120 
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lion dollars. The year’s total could be re- 
duced to 15.6 billion dollars by steel and 
coal strikes lasting through October. 

In 1950, first half, profits are ex- 
pected to start climbing once more. An 
annual rate of 16 billion dollars in that 
six-month period now seems likely. A few 
months ago, it was being predicted wide- 
ly that profits in early 1950 would fall to 
a rate of 11 or 12 billion dollars. 

Now compare these figures with those 
of previous boom periods. 

In 1929, a year of higher eiiciele 
than the country ever had seen in peace- 
time before, after-tax profits reached a 
new record of 8.4 billion dollars. Earn- 
ings in 1949 are to be nearly twice that. 

In 1940, just before World War II, 
corporations earned 6.4 billion dollars. 
That year, at the time, was regarded as a 
period of high business activity. 

In 1944, the peak war year, corporate 
profits, held down by high wartime taxes, 
were 10.8 billion dollars. That still was 
far below current profits. 

In 1947, the boom hit its stride, and 
after-tax profits rose to 19.1 billion dol- 
lars. This was the first year in the coun- 
try’s history when corporation profits ex- 
ceeded the level now in prospect for 1949. 

Actually, the decline in profits this 
year has not been as severe as the bare 
figures indicate. Rising prices in 1947 
and 1948 meant rising inventory values. 
This produced paper profits that swelled 
the total for 1947 and 1948. In 1948, for 
example, inventory profits accounted for 
2.2 billion dollars of the year’s total. In 
1949, inventory values started declining. 
This reduced the annual rate of profits in 
the first half of the year by 3.5 billion dol- 
lars. In second half, 1949, and first half, 
1950, changes in inventory values are not 
expected to have much bearing on the 
level of profits. 

Take out these paper profits in 1948 
and inventory losses in 1949, and the 
total corporate earnings on current opera- 
tions in the two years are not nearly so 
far apart. 

Stockholders, in fact, are doing 
better now, over all, than ever before. 

Last year, when corporations hit the 
jack pot, they plowed most of their earn- 
ings back into the business to finance 
expansion programs and other business 
costs. Stockholders got only 7.9 billion 
dollars, or 38 per cent of after-tax profits. 

This year, most companies have 
needed less money for working capital 
and expansion, so that there has been a 
higher proportion of earnings left over 
for dividends. In the first half of 1949, 
dividends were at an annual rate of 7.8 
billion dollars, or 46 per cent of earnings. 
It is estimated that second-half dividends 
will hit an annual rate of 9 billion dollars, 
or 62 per cent of earnings. For the year, 
that would mean 8.4 billion dollars for the 
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stockholder, representing 53 per cent of 
corporate profits. At this level, the propor- 
tion of earnings paid out in dividends 
would be the highest since 1940, with the 
single exception of 1945, the final year of 
the war. 

In other words, as the chart below 
shows, stockholders are expected to re- 
ceive 6 per cent more money in dividends 
than in 1948, even though total after-tax 
profits are off by an estimated 25 per cent. 

Next year, assuming that better busi- 
ness will persuade corporations to start 
improving and expanding once more, the 
dividend ratio probably will taper off 
moderately. In the first half of the year, 
dividends are expected to be at an an- 
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nual rate of 7.8 billion dollars, represent- 
ing 49 per cent of corporate earnings. 
That still would mean a higher proportion 
for the stockholder than in any of the first 
three postwar years. 

Behind the improvement in the 
outlook for profits is a general upturn in 
business activity, now showing up all 
along the line. This appears to have 
enough steam to carry it well into 1950. 

Production is gaining as businessmen 
stock up on goods once more. They had 
let inventories run low, anticipating low- 
er prices. 

Spending by consumers still is near rec- 
ord levels. Retail trade in August was only 
1.7 per cent below the 1948 record. Con- 
sumer demand hardly even wavered in 
the business setback of 1949. 

Income of consumers at present is 
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holding high. This is true even though 
more than a million workers are out on 
strike. Long-run income losses of many 
strikers probably will be small, as they 
are likely to be called upon to put in 
extra hours after strikes are settled. 
Farmers’ incomes, supported by Govern- 
ment, are not expected to decline much 
further. Veterans are soon to get 2.8 
billion dollars in cash for insurance re- 
funds. In early 1950, personal incomes 
are likely to get back near 1948 levels. 

Prices, under continuing mild pressure 
from devaluation of currencies abroad and 
growing competition at home, probably 
will keep declining slowly. However, the 
price bust that was forecast a short time 
ago is not now in sight. 

Employment is growing. That means 
more buying power. Construction con- 
tinues near postwar peaks. Cash spend- 
ing by Government for goods and serv- 
ices is likely to hit a new postwar high in 
early 1950. 

In the face of all this demand for goods, 
backed by tremendous buying power, a 
sudden deflation of business profits does 
not appear to be in the cards. 

Profits are spotty, however, and 
probably will stay that way. Not all com- 
panies are cashing in on the public’s big 
appetite for goods. That helps to explain 
why there still are some businessmen 
who are more impressed by the disturb- 
ing elements than by the bright spots in 
the economy. 

Manufacturers, for example, show 
widely varying trends. On the whole, they 
are running about 32 per cent behind 
1948 in profits. Automobile and drug 
manufacturers, however, show gains over 
1948. Most manufacturers are expected 
to do a bit better in first half, 1950, than 
in second half, 1949. 

Mining companies are likely to fall 
42 per cent behind 1948, but prospects 
are that much of that loss will be recov- 
ered in early 1950. 

Trade corporations, cushioned by 
high consumer spending, are in line to 
earn nearly as much in 1949 as they did 
in 1948. 

Railroads and other transportation 
companies, in the aggregate, are likely to 
take about a 39 per cent drop in profits 
this year. 

Public utilities and communications 
companies are expected to show 1949 
earnings only 4 per cent below those of 
1948, and part of that small loss prob- 
ably will be recovered in early 1950. 

All in all, even though some com- 
panies have had a rough time of it in 
1949, the profits picture is a good bit 
brighter than most observers thought it 
would be at this stage. Profits, in relation 
to past records, still look pretty good. And 
the trend in months ahead, judging by 
current signs, should be upward. 
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HOW MUCH WE HAVE 
OF WHAT YOU WANT 


Dependable employees, a civic pride that is reflected in 
every community, laws and taxes that do not penalize 
industry, raw materials—excellent transportation—rail, high- 
way, sea and air—an abundance of power and water—and 
gentle climate. We've got them all, even nearness to markets. 
You'll be surprised how much nearness to our greatest 
markets. 

We recognize that your plant must be profitable. Through 
the cooperative efforts of our people, your experience will 
be both a profitable and a pleasant one. We want you in 
South Carolina. Telephone L.D. 94, wire or write Box 927 
for details in confidence, won't you? L.W. Bishop, Director 
Research, Planning and Development Board, Dept. 13, 
Columbia, S.C. 
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AFL STILL PAY-RAISE MINDED 


Unwilling to Freeze Wages to Get Pensions 


AFL unions, in looking ahead 
to next year, plan another try for 
wage increases. But demands 
will be mild, strikes few. 

CIO’s willingness to freeze 
wages in return for pensions is 
not shared by AFL leaders. Nor 
do the leaders want the Gov- 
ernment, through fact-finding 
boards, to advise them on policy. 


ST. PAUL 

Employers get a clue to attitudes and 
plans of one big segment of organized 
labor through policy decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The AFL represents 8 millior. of 15 
million organized workers in the U.S. 
Most of its membership is in the trades 
and crafts, and individual unions are only 
loosely controlled from the top. Yet the 
thinking of the AFL leaders does have 
meaning. In many ways, this thinking 
differs from that of CIO leaders. 


Labor Week 


On the basis of decisions and policy 
statements coming out of the organiza- 
tion’s annual convention, these points 
stand out. 

Fact-finding boards, such as the 
steel board appointed by President Tru- 
man, are opposed. AFL leaders want no 
Government interference in their disputes 
and they are critical of the CIO for 
dropping its demand for fourth-round 
wage increases, as recommended by the 
steel board. 

Freezing of wages for more than a 
year runs contrary to the AFL line. AFL 
unions will ask for increases again next 
year, but generally will confine these re- 
quests to employers who can raise wages 
without raising prices. Some CIO unions 
are giving up their right to ask for raises 
during 1950, by signing contracts lasting 
more than a year. AFL unions do not 
favor binding themselves to contracts of 
more than a year’s duration. 

Wage demands, when made by AFL 
unions next year, are expected to be 
smaller than 1949 demands. Their size 
and number will depend on whether the 
cost of living rises or falls. The AFL puts 
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AFL LEADERS GREEN, WOLL & MEANY 
>... from 8 million workers clues and cues 












less stress than the CIO on employer 
ability to pay higher wages. Instead, AFL 
leaders think more in terms of increased 
productivity as a basis for raising wages. 

On pensions, AFL thinking runs 
toward joint contributions by employers 
and workers. CIO, on the other hand, now 
is insisting that pensions be paid for en- 
tirely by employers. The difference arises 
partly from the fact that many old-line 
AFL unions for years have had pension 
plans in which workers shared the cost. 

Some AFL unions with jointly financed 
pension plans are planning to ask that 
these plans be expanded. The Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, for one, is expect- 
ing to win a raise in pension payments 
to $75 a month, over and above Social 
Security retirement pay. 

AFL’s reasoning in favoring contribu- 
tory plans is this: A worker who shares in 
the plan is saving money that he can 
withdraw if he changes jobs. Also, he is 
more interested in keeping the plan sol- 
vent, if he has an equity in it. It is felt, 
too, that an adequate pension system 
sometimes is too expensive for an em- 
ployer to carry alone. 

Noncontributory plans, however, are 
gaining favor with AFL unions, and lead- 
ers concede that some will be influenced 
by the CIO’s demands. A few already 
have employer-financed pension funds 
and are asking that these be increased. 

Higher Government pensions, expected 
to be approved by Congress next year, 
will lessen the pressure from AFL unions 
for private pension plans. It is not easy for 
some AFL unions to work out private 
plans because their members move from 
one employer to another. This is partic- 
ularly true in the building trades. 

A shorter work week is talked 
about by AFL leaders for the time when 
unemployment becomes serious. There is 
no sign, however, of any immediate move 
to get this demand into contracts now or 
next year. It may become an important 
bargaining issue when pensions are well 
established in industry and when unions 
find they can get little more in wage in- 
creases. 

Strikes by AFL unions are expected 
to be few next year. This will continue 
the AFL trend of 1949. The year 1950, as 
things look now, may be fairly free of 
strikes by either AFL or CIO unions. 

Raiding of ClO unions does not in- 
terest AFL leaders much for the months 
akead, If the CIO, at its forthcoming 
convention, gets around to ousting left- 
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For more light and comfort with minimum 
noise, the completely air-conditioned ad- 
ministrative building of the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Aurora, IIl., is glazed 
entirely with Thermopane. Above: Office of 
Neil C. Hurley, Jr., president. Designed 
by A. Epstein & Sons, Inc., Chicago. 


EVERY OFFICE feels LIKE THE PRESIDENT’S 


All offices are air-conditioned, and every window 


is glazed with Thermopane* 


insulating glass. 
Maybe you could borrow a leaf from this com- 
pany’s experience. 

Everyone enjoys maximum light through liberal 
use of horizontal panel-type windows. Thermopane 
deadens street and factory noise, and acting as a 
thermal insulator, minimizes summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold. This sealed-at-the-factory double- 
glass insulating windowpane makes the air condi- 
tioning—and heating system, too— operate more 
efficiently. In addition, by eliminating annoying 


downdrafts it makes areas near the windows usable 


FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 


—] Pr 
THERMOPANE O04) 
MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS | 













































for desks. On top of these advantages, it virtually 
eliminates the old problem of fogged window- 
panes and unsightly condensation drip. 

For greater comfort and extra efficiency in of- 
fices, laboratories and plants, air conditioning 
and Thermopane are a 


natural pair. For com- 7 


Two Panes of Glass 


plete information, stated 










in terms of your own Blanket of Dry Air 


needs, call your nearest 
Bondermetic 


Seal 
(Metal-to-Glass) 


Libbey-Owens:Ford 
Glass Distributor, or 


write us direct. 
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Cutaway view of Thermopane 
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32109 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 











GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


from New Orleans 








South’s Largest Apartment Project 


This huge housing addition is now 60% com- 
plete. Within the past twelve months, priv- 
ate builders have completed 4100 dwelling 
units. Adequate housing is but one of many 
elements of happier living included in New 
Orleans’ current development program. 














City Sets Safety Record 


New Orleans’ traffic safety record was best 
in its population group—for the entire United 
States. Aggressive safety drives—and $17 
million dollars’ worth of grade separations— 
give promise of even finer safety record. 

Other civic improvements underway: $17 mil- 
lion Union Station; 3 new highways; multi- 
million slum clearance; $10 million street 
improvements, and many additional projects. 
New Orleans builds ever more inviting pros- 
pects for your business—and for happier living. 








Only Major Port Showing Increase 


In the face of a nation-wide drop of 15.5% in 


value of imports-exports, New Orleans soared 
to all-time high of $1,276,500,000 in 1948. 
Shippers and receivers in the Mid-Continent 
area increasingly recognize savings in trans- 
portation offered by America’s second port— 
‘First in Efficiency.” 


Write tor specific information 
relating to your industry 


Greater % 
New Orleans ‘’,,..* 


Gives Your Plant 
The Three Essentials For Profit 
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wing unions, the AFL believes that right- 
wing locals of those unions will be picked 
up by other CIO groups. 

Politics, a growing phase of AFL ac- 
tivity, will get a large share of attention 
next year. The AFL Political League, 
with branch organizations in 350 con- 
gressional districts, is out to defeat Sena- 
tors and Representatives who favor the 
Taft-Hartley Act. That Act still is labor’s 
biggest political issue, and union money 
will be spent freely to help those who 
want the law repealed and to defeat those 
who want it to stay. 

Senators marked for defeat include Taft, 
of Ohio; Donnell, of Missouri; Capehart, 
of Indiana, and Millikin, of Colorado, all 
Republicans. Help will be given to at 
least three Republican Senators—Morse, 
of Oregon; Aiken, of Vermont, and 
Tobey, of New Hampshire. AFL money 
also will be spent to help return to the 
Senate a half-dozen Democrats, including 
Myers, of Pennsylvania; McMahon, of 
Connecticut; Pepper, of Florida; Thomas, 
of Utah, and Hill, of Alabama. 

AFL members will be asked to con- 
tribute $2 each to a huge political war 
chest to finance this activity. This drive 
may bring 3 or 4 million dollars. In ask- 
ing its members to chip in $2 apiece, the 
AFL goes much higher than the CIO, 
which is asking $1 from every member. 

Merger with the CIO still is as far 
away as ever. Locally, AFL and CIO 
political groups sometimes work closely 





ee 


together in backing candidates, but. a 
the top, the same old animosities preyaj] 
between leaders. The time is not in sight 
when these two powerful groups will join 
forces in a unified labor movement. 


BIG FIRMS OPPOSE 
COMPANY PENSIONS 


New contracts being signed by unions 
and employers, large and small, show 
wages still rising here and there. 

Pensions and insurance plans are get. 
ting more attention, and a few small em. 
ployers are yielding to union pressure 
for company-financed pensions. But most 
big employers are lining up with major 
steel companies in their fight to get work- 
ers to share pension costs. 

Settlements of the last few days 
show what is happening. 

Biggest wage increase went to Ha- 
waiian dock workers, who had been on 
strike since May. These dock workers will 
get pay raises of 14 cents an hour, bring- 
ing their scale to $1.54 an hour. Another 
increase of 7 cents an hour will be paid 
on March 1, 1951. The Longshoremen’s 
Union, led by Harry Bridges, originally 
had demanded 30 cents an hour. 

Two important points stand out in this 
settlement. For one thing, the union could 
have had the 14 cents an hour three 
months ago, when a settlement at this 
figure was recommended by a fact-find- 


-Acme 


STEEL: PICKETS’ VIEW 
. «on the outskirts—five settlements 
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Relax, Mister. This ingenious machine 
was designed to help shave your meat 
bill—not you. 


It’s a hog dehairer of a type you 
can see in action at almost any meat 
packing plant. This particular model 
does an expert job on a porker in 30 
seconds—even gets behind the ears. 


Since it would take a fairly fast 
man with a hand scraper at least 30 
minutes to do the same job, you can 
see how the packer’s methods help 


INTERESTED IN A 
FASTER SHAV 


E & 
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A side light on the 
American meat industry 


to reduce the cost of processing meat. 


But there’s still another angle. 
There’s a big commercial demand for 
hog hair. It is used in upholstery, 
rug pads, air filters and in a dozen 
or more other products. 

The money the packer gets from 
this by-product and many others helps 
to offset the cost of processing meat. 

This is one of the reasons meat > 


moves from farm to table at a lower 
service cost than almost any other food. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 














ALL TRENDS IN CANADA 
POINT 10 BRITISH COLUMBIA 


PRINCE 
RUPERT 


Ganiicence, which Industry has in the 
future of British Columbia is evidenced 
by the industrial expansion taking 
place. Industry’s confidence in this 
area of opportunity is based on the 
great combination of advantages which 
include: Forestry Products, Vast 
Power and Natural Resources, Mining, 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Transportation 
Facilities, Educational Advantages, 
Temperate Climate, Sound Govern- 
ment Administration and a Strategic 
position for World Trade combined 
with all year round availability of 
ports. 


These things point to British Columbia 
as the Canadian Province of Industrial 
Opportunity. 


It is these advantages that are bring- 
ing new industry to British Columbia. 
YOU are welcomed and invited. 





If you will supply preliminary information 
covering your requi ts (confidential) we 
will supplement the brochure below with a 
special information report directly applied to 
your problem. 


Write now for this brochure giving detailed 
information about this progressive province. 





Department of Trade and Industry 
Parliament Buildings 
Victoria, B.C., Canada 


VANCOUVER (@@ NEW 


WESTMINSTER 
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ing committee appointed by Territorial 
Governor Ingram M. Stainback. Since 
that time, the strike has resulted in the 
loss of millions of dollars of business to 
the Islands as well as wages to the strikers, 
Also of major importance is a provision 
extending the union’s contract to June 
15, 1951. This should give Hawaii 
troubled waterfront at least 20 months 9} 
relief from dock strikes. 

Smaller wage increases, ranging 
from 2 to 6 cents an hour, were granted 
CIO Electrical Workers at the Bridge- 
port, Conn., plant of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. Ending a five-month strike, 
this settlement also brought agreement 
over working standards, chief issue. 

On pensions, five small stee! com. 
panies and one steel fabricator have re. 
fused to follow the lead of the big steel 
companies in opposing noncontributory 
pensions. All have signed contracts with 
the Steelworkers Union in which they 
agree to set aside 6 cents an hour for pen- 
sions and 4 cents an hour for insurance 
benefits. This is the type of welfare pro- 
gram, financed entirely by employers, ree- 
ommended by Mr. Truman’s steel board. 
Big. producers who rejected the noncon- 
tributory plan were shut down by strikes. 

The companies that settled on the basis 
of the board’s recommendations were: 

Kaiser-Frazer, employing 3,500 at 
Fontana, Calif.; Portsmouth (Ohio) Steel 
Co., employing 4,000; Standard Steel 
Works, Burnham, Pa., a division of Bald- 
win Locomotive Works; Roebling Steel 
Co., Trenton, N. J., 4,500 workers; Dur 
iron Co., Dayton, Ohio, 550 workers; and 
Arrerican Can Co., a steel fabricator em- 
ploying 14,835 workers in 23 cities. 

Pensions also were an issue in a settle- 
ment that ended a strike against the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., but in this case 
the CIO Rubber Workers Union agreed 
to continue a pension and insurance pro- 
gram in which the cost is shared by work- 
ers. The union also was denied a pay in- 
crease which it had demanded originally. 

Under terms of the settlement, the firm 
agreed to pay up to 10 cents an hour 
toward welfare benefits, with workers 
paying the balance. Company and union 
will decide on a schedule of pensions and 
other benefits later, with the aim being to 
reduce worker contributions to the in- 
surance fund, and increase the amount 
paid in pensions to workers with 20 
years’ service or more. Their hope is that a 
worker’s retirement pay, including Social 
Security benefits, can be raised to a point 
where it will bring 25 to 33 per cent of 
his average monthly earnings since 1937. 

In continuing to accept the theory of 
joint contributions by workers and em- 
ployer, the Rubber Workers failed to fol- 
low the lead of the CIO Steelworkers in 
insisting on a program financed entirely 
by the employer. 
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ths o “Yessir, I feel pretty good. Got a birthday coming up— 

nging the 90th, in fact. Not mine—I’m not that old. This is for 

ranted the whole oil industry — we're celebrating 90 years of progress 

vidge- in petroleum. That’s why you see signs like this all over 

strihe me America—October 16th-22nd is Oil Progress Week. 

ement py ‘Progress?’ I see plenty of it. Selling oil and gasoline to 

"ea the whole neighborhood gives me an idea of how everybody’s 

ve a getting along. And it seems to me our business does a lot 

: steel to help. Part of it is giving people better gasolines and 

yutory fuels and lubricants. But more than that, I’m thinking of 
with \ 57 the quick repair job for a neighbor in a hurry .. . the 

’ oa road maps for a long-planned vacation . . . the extra-careful 

irance : check-up of an old car . . . the dozens of small. friendly 

> pro- \_ = things that add up to the kind of service we like to give 

S, TEC ae —and customers like to get. 


oard, 
“You're getting more of that service—more and better oil 


products, too—every day. Competition sees to that. I 
compete with the fellow down the road to get and hold your 
business. Everybody else in the oil industry competes the 
same way ... in refining, transportation, production — 

and in research. 


“Our kind of rivalry keeps the oil industry—and the whole 


country—moving ahead. Makes a man feel good—knowing 
he’s part of something important. And when guys like me 
celebrate Oil Progress Week, it isn’t just the past that 
we're proud of. We’ve got a future to be proud of, too.” 
Oil Industry Information Committee 


50 West 50th Street - New York 20, N.Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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Caution is the watchword in 
Congress’s tax planning for 
1950. 

Tax cuts will be limited by the 
budget. Tax increases draw op- 
position because Congress fears 
effects on business. 

Income rates, corporate and 
personal, probably will stay 
where they are. Excise cuts may 
be sparing. Relief for stockhold- 
ers is doubtful. Social Security 
expansion plan may be trimmed. 


Tax relief in 1950, it now turns out, 
is likely to be more sparing than had 
been expected a short time ago. 

However, tax increases, which may be 
proposed by the U.S. Treasury next 
year, probably will not find much sup- 
port among the men in Congress who 
actually write the tax laws. 

The tax outlook, as sized up by 
those in position to know, is like this: 

Income taxes, for both corporations 
and individuals, are expected to stay at 
current rates. 

Excises probably will be reduced, but 
only on a highly selective basis. 

Stockholders cannot count on any re- 
lief from double taxation of dividend in- 
come unless corporate rates are increased. 
That appears unlikely. 

Faster write-off of the cost of busi- 
ness property, for tax purposes, is a di- 
minishing prospect for 1950. 

Social Security expansion and sched- 
ule of pay-roll tax increases may be on a 
smaller scale than just voted by the 
House. 

Estate and gift taxes probably will 
stay as they are. 

Broad revision of technical and ad- 
ministrative provisions of tax laws is ex- 
pected to be confined largely to changes 
that would not be costly in revenue. 

What has happened to tax thinking 
in Congress is related to the outlook for 
the Government budget and for business. 

Budget deficit, even if the atom race 
does not lead to new military outlays, is 
likely to be around 5 billion dollars in 
this fiscal year, the year that began last 
July 1. In the next fiscal year, beginning 
July 1, 1950, the deficit may be even 
larger than this year. 
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LITTLE CHANGE IN TAXES AHEAD 


Income Rates to Stay, Excise Relief to Be Slight 


Now, with the uncertainty of how 
much an arms race is going to cost, the 
men who write tax laws are shrinking 
from the idea of reducing revenue to any 
great extent through tax cuts. 

A few weeks ago, when business was 
going downhill, there was serious talk of 
some rather generous tax cuts as a means 


TREASURY SECRETARY SNYDER 
-..some old tax plans may be dusted off 


of giving the economy a boost. Now, how- 
ever, business is looking better. The re- 
sult has been to soften the pressure for 
tax relief. 

If business continues to pick up through 
the early months of 1950, as now appears 
likely, it probably will be hard to sell 
congressional leaders on the idea of any 
broad tax cuts, even though 1950 is an 
election year. 

Tax increases, too, will be hard to sell. 
Secretary John W. Snyder is said to be 
dusting off some of the Treasury’s old 
plans for tax increases, to be offered to 
Congress if the current business recovery 
continues. However, tax planners in Con- 
gress are inclined to shy away from any- 
thing, including tax increases, that might 
interrupt the rise now showing up in the 
economy. 

Corporations, almost surely, will be 
the principal target of any suggested tax 
increases. 


Treasury is reported to be behind a 
plan to raise the top rate on « rporate 
profits from the present 38 per cent to 
as much as 45 or 50 per cent. At the mo. 
ment, however, this idea is getting a coo] 
reception among congressional leaders, 

Excess-profits tax, proposed by Presi. 
dent Truman last year, apparently is dead, 


—Plummer from Black Star 


His other proposal, to raise individual 
taxes on high incomes, is not being taken 
seriously at this time. 

Excises are to be trimmed here and 
there, if present plans work out, but 
wholesale cutting seems to be losing 
favor. 

If excise cuts come, they may be 
limited to hardship cases. Freight tax of 
83 per cent probably will be reduced, at 
least for long hauls. Pressure is sure to 
be strong for cuts in excises on telephone 
and telegraph tolls. Problem will be how 
to stop without running the budget into 
serious trouble. 

Social Security probably will be ex. 
panded in election year 1950. The Hovs: 
has passed a bill to extend coverage, raise 
pay-roll taxes and increase benefits under 
the old-age insurance program. Senate 
vote will be delayed until next year. Cur- 
rent plan is to trim the sails of the House 
bill. Coverage proposed by that bill may 
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be narrowed. Benefits may be scaled 
down. Pay-roll tax may rise less rapidly 
than provided in the House bill. However, 
the pay-roll tax, under present law, rises 
automatically next January 1 to 1% per 
cent each on employer and employe. It 
is now 1 per cent on each. 

Other taxes are to be considered for 
revision in 1950, but changes may not be 
as broad as had been expected earlier. 

Double taxation of dividend income 
is to be involved in tax debates, but relief 


Slight 







behind a MH in 1950 is far from certain. Stockholders 
Orporate | complain that the present system is un- 
’ cent tof fair, because corporate profits are taxed 
‘the mo- once when earned by the corporation and 
1g a cool # again when paid out as dividends to the 
-aders, stockholder. However, relief from this 
ov Presi. @ situation would be costly in revenue. 
’ is dead, Depreciation changes may have to 


go over until 1951 or later. Business seeks 
authority, under tax laws, to write off in- 
yestments in plant and equipment more 
rapidly, but this change, too, would mean 
a heavy reduction in revenue for the 
Treasury. 

Estate and gift taxes probably will 
not be increased. One idea, discussed in 
the Treasury, is to wipe out the favored 
treatment for transfers between husband 
and wife. Another is to add a federal 
inheritance tax, to be paid by the bene- 
ficiary of an estate. Still another is sim- 
ply to raise the current rates. These pro- 
posals apparently are not making much 
headway in Congress. 

General revision of tax laws is sched- 
uled for 1950. Some of these changes may 
be important, but cash savings to taxpay- 
ers probably will be small. Most contro- 
versial proposals are likely to be passed 
over, because these are the ones, as a rule, 
that involve major revenue losses. Princi- 
pal aim will be to remove administrative 
and technical difficulties under tax laws. 

Tax changes in 1950, thus, are not 





ole likely to go far enough to suit either the 
Administration or the taxpayer. Major in- 
creases probably will be ruled out by con- 
vidual gressional fears of the effect on business. 
» tall Major cuts may be ruled out by an un- 
2 certain budget. Room left for tax action 
co a limited. 
it, but 
joing! ~© NEW PROCEDURES 
ay bf IN PAY-ROLL TAXES 
= . Employers who withhold income and 
ure tof 50cial Security taxes from the pay of em- 
phone ployes are being notified by the Bureau 
e how Of Internal Revenue that some changes 
ot intof 1 the system will take effect January 1. 
After that date, quarterly returns for 
be ex{ both income and Social Security taxes will 
Houz:f be made out on a single form. Two forms 
 raiseg are used now. Income taxes are reported 
under! °2 Form W-1. Social Security pay-roll 
Senate) taxes are reported on Form SS-la. The 
.Curf Rew combined form will be known as 
Housel Form 941. 
l may Monthly deposits of withheld taxes will 
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HERE’S HOW AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


Protects you 
hrom Credit Loss= 


Helps you 
Increase Sales 










UMBER 
Se ACTURER writes: 
**Your adjuster ae 
i lo at 
rary for approxi- 
mately $21,000. Policy - 
enabled us to sell some accounts 
in larger amounts. 












PENNSYLVANIA CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURER writes: 
"Wish to acknowledge ag 
draft in amount of $11,801. 
poyment on 2 accounts we 
thought we 
your policy ov 
relations always $0 








Il off. Have carr! 
er 25 years -- - 
tisfactory- 









CALIFORNIA HEATING 
WHOLESALER writes: 
“We thank you for check in 
settlement of claims on policy 
#141-183... sincerely pe 8 
ciate promptness and simplicity 
in handling.” 













EW YORK 
MANUFACTURER writes: 


|. pleased fo receive “_ 
inj ment of loss sustained. 
y teg had American Credit 
Insurance over 20 yan “s 
found it very helpful in sales. 










Your Insurance Program... 


Designed to Protect & Conserve 
Assets...is NOT Complete Unless 
it Includes Credit Insurance 








"Foos Accounts REcEIVABLEis one of your most 
valuable assets ... should be protected at ALL 
times. Business history has shown that despite 
credit ratings ... diligent investigation ... past 
records of payment... UNFORESEEABLE EVENTS 
frequently turn GOOD CREDIT RISKS into BAD 
DEBT LOSSES. 


With American Credit insurance, you know 
your profits are safe. If your Goop CUSTOMERS 
become involved or fail, you are protected. 
AMERICAN CREDIT PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR 
CUSTOMERS CAN’T. You may select coverage for 
all accounts ... a selected group .. . or just 
one account. Your policy also enables you to 
get cash for past-due accounts. 


Many policyholders have found American Credit 


Insurance an aid to sales. Some were able to take 


on accounts formerly turned down because of 


their risky size rather than their risky nature. 
Some found they could increase lines of credit 
without the hazard of high concentration of risk 
in one, two or a few accounts. Broad diversifica- 


tion of risk works to the advantage of your 


Sales Department. 


Should you have occasion to borrow, the fact 
that your receivables are insured will be an 
important factor in establishing a satisfactory 
line of credit. And, of course, your suppliers have 
an added incentive for extending you credit. 


Our book, ‘‘Wuy ‘Sarre’ Crepir NEeEps Protec- 
TION,” contains valuable facts for you, ‘your 
treasurer and credit manager. It discusses Credit 
; 7 : 





in general .. . unpredictable events h cause 
frequent loss ..; gives addition al information on 


American Credit insurance. To get a copy just 
phone the AMErIcan CrepiIt office in your city, 
or write AMERICAN CreEDIT INDEMNITY ComMPANY 
or New York, Dept. 44, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
—_ “~_—m 
BEDPWnden 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
wy, oF New York 
OF NEW TORK 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


“a OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 








UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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VISION! 





Take a look through the Palomar 
telescope—and you wouldn’t see 
much. No layman would. But 
put a trained astronomer at the 
eyepiece and suddenly the Palo- 
mar giant adds billions of miles 
to the vision of anyone who 
knows what to look for—how to 
interpret what he sees. 


And when it comes to invest- 
ing, vision works a lot the same. 


Lots of people looking for a 
sensible way to earn more than 
1 or 2% on their savings are con- 
fused by financial facts and fig- 
ures . . . don’t get much out of 
available investment data. 


But to the trained specialist, 
even a brief study of balance 
sheets, earnings, and income ac- 
counts yields a pretty clear pic- 
ture of a company’s health. 


Here at Merrill Lynch, we 
have dozens of such specialists 
whose whole job it is to point 
out the facts that many investors 
might miss — explain and inter- 
pret what they mean. 

So why not ask for their help 
on your investments? No matter 
how large—or small—there’s no 
charge, no obligation, whether 
you’re a customer or not. 

Just write (in complete con- 
fidence) to— 


Department SA-75 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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be made in Federal Reserve Banks. Em- 
ployers now deposit tax money to Gov- 
ernment accounts in commercial banks. 

These changes in procedure have been 
proposed formally by George J. Schoene- 
man, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Employers are given until October 23 to 
file any objections or comments. Changes 
will not become final until after that date. 

Combined form for income and pay- 
roll taxes has been tested for the last year 
in the Baltimore collection district. Of- 
ficials say it saved a tremendous amount 
of bookkeeping work for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and, to a smaller ex- 
tent, for employers. 

Outside the Baltimore district, the new 
form is due for the first time on April 30, 





—Plummer from Black Star 
TAX COLLECTOR SCHOENEMAN 
. «+» a new form for employers 


1950. That is the deadline for filing re- 
turns on income and pay-roll taxes for the 
first quarter of 1950. 

New deposit system is aimed pri- 
marily at saving about a million dollars 
a year of Government money, represent- 
ing service charges now paid to commer- 
cial banks for handling tax deposits. As 
a matter of practice, officials expect com- 
mercial banks to continue accepting 
these deposits for forwarding to Federal 
Reserve Banks. This would be merely a 
service to customers. Employers are 
warned that any receipts they get from a 
commercial bank for tax money will not 
be recognized by BIR as evidence of hav- 
ing made the deposits. Only receipts from 
Federal Reserve Banks will be recognized. 
First deposit under the new system will 
be due by Feb. 15, 1950, covering Jan- 
uary taxes. 






















‘New ara Speaks’ 


Based on the statements of in- 
dustrialists who have recently ‘er 
established plants in Santa 
Clara County. Factual and \ : 
free—but write on your busi- 
ness letterhead. = 


Dept. U, San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
San Jose, California 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND 
a pi “ar IRED BY THE 
OF CONGRE: OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS rea MARCH 3, 1933 
AND JULY 2, 194 
Of U. S. News & World Report, pubilsned weekly at Wash- 

ington, ‘D. C., for September 30, 1949 
District of Columbia- —ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the District of Co- 
lumbia aforesaid, personally appeared Anthony R. Gould, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of U. S. News & World Report, 
and that the following is to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for The date a 
in the above caption, required by the act of August 24, 1912, 
amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (See 
tion 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), “printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 

managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, ( — 
States News Publishing Corporation, 24th ae = Sts.. 
Ll agg oo 7, D. C.; Editor, David Lawr RFD No. 
Fairfax, Va.; Managing Fditors, L. Noble mebicenm: Washing- 
ton, D.’ C.; ‘Carson F. Lyman, Bethesda, Md.; Business Mat- 
ager, Anthony R. Gould, Bethesda, Md 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stoc f not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual ners 
must be given. If owned by a partnership or other u 








: David Lawrence, RFD 
Chase National Bank, New York City (as 
trusice for Mark Lawrence, Mrs . Lawrence Hart, Jr., Mrs. 
Etienne Lawrence Sturhahn); Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(as trustee for Cecilia Lawrence, Ruth R. Lawrence, Edythe L 
Scheiner, S. L. Scheiner, and D. L, Scheiner); Owen L. Scott, 
Washington, D. a Margarete M. Scott, Washington, D. C.; 
G. W. and Buena M. Bryan, Dogue, Va.; Anthony R. Gould, 
Bethesda, Md.; "Mildred A. Gould, Bethesda, Md.; Lillian K. 
Berea Darien, Conn.; Harold M. Wells, Washington, D . 
hat the known eames. mortgagees, and other se 
waritg — owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York City (as trustee for Mark Lawrence 
Mrs. A. Lawrence Hart, Jr., Mrs. Etienne Lawrence Sturhahn). 
4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the book 


statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and <onditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers ard the twelve months preceding 
the date shown above was 368,04 


ANTHONY R. GOULD, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of Septem- 
ber, 1949. 


{SEAL} ELIZABETH M. BARTHEL, Notary Public 
My commission expires May 31, 1952. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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REVISION FACING 
LAW ON TRUSTS 


Changes in estate taxes, important to 
persons who have trusts for heirs, have 
been passed by Congress, and are about 
to be sent to the White House. 

These provisions are part of a bill 
sponsored by Representative A. Sidney 
Camp (Dem.), of Georgia, making a 
number of technical revisions in tax laws. 

Effects of estate-tax changes can be 
shown by giving examples: 

A taxpayer and his wife, say, have set 
up a trust for their children, but retained 
power over it during the lifetime of the 
surviving spouse. Gift tax was paid on 
the trust. This trust, under court rulings, 











: oHarele & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE CAMP 
... anew law for estates 


is part of the estate of the original donor, 
and an estate tax must be paid on it. 
The Camp bill provides that husband or 
wife can relinquish power over the trust 
and free it from estate taxes. This applies 
to trusts created before Jan. 1, 1940. 

Another taxpayer set up a trust before 
March 4, 1931, but kept an interest in the 
property for himself. The Supreme Court 
held that such a trust becomes part of 
the donor’s estate. The Camp bill would 
void that Court decision. Effect would be 
on estates of persons who died after Feb. 
10, 1939. 

A third taxpayer has created a trust 
that would revert to him only in case 
he survived all his heirs. The Supreme 
Court held that a trust of this kind is 
subject to estate tax. This Court decision 
would be overruled by the Camp bill. 
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Your firm will find the broad experience and 


impartial counsel of Marsh & M£Lennan 


of extraordinary value in the designing and 





operation of a successful retirement plan. 






Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 





Insurance Brokers 





CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 








Chicago NewYork SanFranctsco Minneapolis Detroit Boston 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth 
Indianapolis Portland Superior Washington Cleveland Buffalo 


Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Montreal Havana London 
























































When you need a 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














It pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


Because New York State is the 
most concentrated market in the 





Washington 
bank, 


ral ime) 





world.a New York State location 
saves business millions of dollars 
annually in shipping costs! If 


American 
Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 
Washington, D.C. | 
Daniel W. Bell, President 


| shipping costs are a big factor in 
your operations, why not write: 
New York State Dept. of Com- 
merce. Room 225, 112 State St., 
Albany 7, N. Y. 
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“Smart management here- 


this new machine will 






save time for 






everybody !" 








NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SAVES MONEY BECAUSE IT SAVES TIME: 


5 This National Window Posting Ma- 
chine saves money for everybody. 
Serves customers faster. Simplifies 
the operator’s work. Eliminates all 
back-office posting. 

There’s a National for every ac- 
counting need. The time and money 
saved quickly returns the entire pur- 
chase price—then goes on returning a 
profit through lower operating costs. 


As everyone knows, you must yo jai 


sometimes spend money to make 
money. But smart management 
knows that a capital investment to 
reduce expense is aS important as 
one to increase business. 

Let your local National repre- 
sentative — a systems analyst — show 
you how much you can save. No 
cost or obligation of any kind! 





*Get this FREE 
20-page booklet. 
Ask your local 
National represen- 
tative, or write to 
The National 
Cash Register 
Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 


Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Underlying tone of U.S. business still is strong. Jolts delivered from 
currency devaluation and strikes are not likely to be knockdown blows. 
Production, before strikes, was in a strong uptrend. And, except for those 
industries that had strikes, production continues to show a steady increase. 
Consumer buying, the mainstay of production, holds high. Department-store 
sales in September produced more than the seasonal rise over August sales.’ 
Basic factors still point to an upturn in business activity. Few analysts 
expect a return to the low point of July. Government economists are advising 
top officials that prospects are good for rising activity until midyear, 1950. 








Just to point out how production has been increasing recently..... 

Steel output was up 14 per cent before the strike; metal products are up ll 
per cent; furniture factories show a 9 per cent rise at latest reports. The auto 
industry continues to produce at close to the summer's peak levels. 

Lumber output on the West Coast is rising rapidly. Mills in that area are 
getting orders faster than they are producing lumber to fill those orders. 

Soft-goods industries show an even stronger upturn. Textile output is 15 
per cent ahead of midsummer, with cotton consumption up 27 per cent. * Shoe 
industry is ahead of a year ago in production. Paper is in a rising trend. 

These figures show that recovery since July has been on a broad front. 























Building activity gives every sign of continuing at boom-time levels. 

New construction put in place in September topped August and equaled the 
volume of September, 1948. For the year to date, building is ahead of 1948. 

Public construction is the mainstay of the present building boom. Activity 
in private construction is running about 6 per cent below last year's level. 

Public building activity is expected to rise still higher next year. That 
promises to keep the construction industry active--a powerful prop to general 
business activity. This industry spurs activity in many other industries. 














To take a closer look at the trend in public building activity..... 

Hospital construction is running 132 per cent ahead of last year. 

School building is up 60 per cent and is to keep on climbing next year. 

Highway construction is 6 per cent ahead of last year and is to rise. 

Conservation projects are taking a 30 per cent increase in total outlay. 

It is important to remember that most public building programs are long- 
term affairs. Congress is seldom niggardly when it comes to building projects. 

















The drop in private construction is most marked in factory building and in 
commercial building. Plant construction is off 27 per cent for the year to date 
and in September was down 40 per cent from September, 1948. Commercial build- 
ing--stores, restaurants, garages--is running 23 per cent below last year. Home 
building for the year is off 10 per cent, but only 4 per cent for the month. 
There was a gain in home building from August to September. 





Government money still is abundant for financing business expansion. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. is more active than it has ever been. 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp. loan of 34.4 million dollars "to complete their line of 
cars" is just a more spectacular sample of recent RFC financial activity. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 










Kaiser interests have other RFC money, too, for steel production. 

Lustron--prefabricated housing--has 37.5 million dollars from RFC and may 
get more. That is an example of how Government aids new industry. 

Waltham Watch Co. was reorganized with money advanced by RFC. 

All told, RFC has 400 million dollars outstanding in business loans. That 
is an all-time high, 100 million above last year's total. There seems to be no 
doubt that RFC is firmly established as a permanent agency of Government. 












































Small business, according to RFC, gets most of the loans and most money. 
RFC officials give these pointers to businessmen who want loans. Go to your 
banker first. If he won't loan he may send you to RFC. Next step is to go to 
your local RFC agent. Most loans are originally processed out in the field. 

RFC regards itself as a backstop to private bankers, not a competitor. 
Often, after RFC approves a loan, private bankers step forward and make it. 





Steady business expansion now is a stated official Government goal. 
President Truman meant it when he promised a minimum $4,000 income to all 
U.S. families. We give you the Administration goals on page 18. 
Trouble with the program is that it requires faultless operation--no bad 
price distortions, no inflationary wage rates, none of the usual disturbances. | 
A permanent boom is, at bottom, the goal that is set by Mr. Keyserling, a | 
member of the President's Council of Economic Advisers. That has proved hard to ; | 
achieve throughout history. No way of achieving it has yet been demonstrated. 
Continued peace is another essential, both between countries and between 
labor and industry. Neither type of peace offers much promise at present. 














Heavy defense outlays, in fact, could throw prosperity goals all out of 
kilter. Mr. Keyserling's colleague, Council Chairman Nourse, frequently warns 
that the defense budget may prove so burdensome that other goals can't be met. 


Congress doesn't intend to act this year on many issues touching business. 

Housing law is to be extended as it stands until March 1, 1950. That means 
no easier credit terms than now exist for home builders and home buyers. 

Social Security broadening is not to come before the Senate. The bill that 
passed the House is probably to be rewritten in the Senate next year. 

Basing-point prices are unlikely to get action. This legislation became 
snarled in conference. There is doubt now that it will be revived next year. 

Antimerger bill, to prevent one company from buying another's assets, is 
not to be taken up by the Senate. Action by Senate next year is a possibility. 






































Tidelands control is not to be settled by congressional action this year. It give 
Labor law--Taft-Hartley Act--is to get no rewriting at all just now. OE ong 
Postal-rate increases also are probably to be put off until next year. eae 
As far as business is concerned, Congress didn't change the situation very by hai 
much. Rural telephone lines are to get Government aid. Minimum-wage bill is ns 
likely to be passed, requiring higher.-minimums. Export-Import Bank also may get 
authority to protect private investors abroad against "peculiar risks." It give 
no con 
Investigations of numerous business practices also are being put off. They film re 
include inquiries into lobbying, into monopolies, into investment sources. Such accura 
Studies are to be authorized, but they probably won't go far until next year. enlarge 
Federal Trade Commission is displaying a new spurt of activity. It give 
Quantity discounts on tire purchases are to be limited in a proposed FIC Your | 
rule. Any dealer who buys a carload lot of tires could get the top discount. withou 
Dealer contracts binding a dealer to handle only one firm's product are at you 
attacked. FIC cases involve motorcycles, spark plugs, autos, metal packings. Space 1 
FTC policy apparently is aimed at protecting a weaker competitor from a 
stronger one. These cases seldom charge that the consumer is being harmed. 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORIE “Recora 





Through the magic of 
Recordak microfilming ... 


C --- YOU CAN RECORD 
OVER 60 LETTER-SIZE 
DOCUMENTS PER MINUTE 
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Just see how you can increase record-keeping efficiency 
—all along the line—with Recordak microfilming 


lt gives you greater speed. Your documents are record- It gives you all of these advantages at surprisingly low 
ed instantaneously—as fast as they are dropped into the cost. Imagine being able to put 7,000 letter-size documents 
Recordak Microfilmer. 60 or more per minute when you feed on a $3.90 roll of microfilm. A roll of microfilm, by the way, 
by hand . . . and 100 or more per minute when the new that’s no larger than the palm of your hand. 


Recordak Automatic Feeder is employed. r ¥ 7 
Because Recordak microfilming 


It gives you greater accuracy. No transcription errors .. . ; anys : ; 
increases efficiency in this man- 


no confusing abbreviations—ever!—on your Recordak Micro- 


film records. Every detail is there—recorded with photographic ner, it has been adopted by thou- 


sands of concerns in 65 different 





accuracy and completeness . . . can be read conveniently— © hue; Write tod 
enlarged sharp and clear in the Recordak Film Reader. types o a wae today 
for complete information — the 

lt gives you greater protection . . . important space-savings. chances are you can profit, too. 
Your microfilm records can’t be tampered with or altered Recordak Corporation (Subsidi- 
without detection. And they’re so compact you can file them ary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
at your finger tips—or vault-store them—in just 1% of the 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
space required for the bulky paper originals. New York. 

“REIT 

sae 

=RECORDPRK 
PORT “Recordak” is a trade-mark (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 























Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances 


J.P. MORGAN & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition September 30, 1949 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks....... +  $204,820,084.49 
United States Government Securities...... 349,571,087.38 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... 17 605,193.29 
| Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......... 1,200,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 
| Morgan § Cie. Incorporated)............. 13,164,487.07 
Loans and Bills Purchased..............+000 194,537 ,715.09 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc... 2,472 ,689.90 | 
| PIM MINA NOD oo sic a0 > os 8 risen cowie one oe hee 3,000,000.00 | 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: U.S. Government $192,718,429.19 

| A OLB? ~ < 5.0555 505,456,246.65 

Official Checks Outstanding 19,005.005.47 $717,179,681.31 

Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc... 8,577 943.36 

| Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 

ema IMIOIE ass ssn 5 he o ns08s00 oan coecee els 9,593 880.72 

| Ce Ee ee SE eee ee ee ° 20,000,000.00 
RES ere eer roe ‘ 20,000 ,000.00 
NE DROS 5 sss 5 ca's'ukse onda deceiades 20,613 632.55 


United States Government securities carried at $204,900 ,607.88 in the above 
| statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public montes as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





9,593,880.72 
$795 965,137.94 


$795 965,137.94 
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The FIRE calls the firemen 


An automatic FIRE ALARM is 
a feature of the GLOBE Sprinkler 
system. It operates while the 
sprinklers are extinguishing the 
FIRE. Install this system. Why 
depend on a passerby for a mid- 
night FIRE alarm? 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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YOU CANNOT, as an employer 

safely ask an employe to comment 
on your unfavorable remarks alout his 
union. The National Labor RKelations 
Board finds that an employer engaged in 
an unfair labor practice when he called 
a meeting of employes and asked for 
their views on his criticism of their union, 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get recognition 
of a family partnership with you 
son, for tax purposes, even though he is, 
minor and takes no direct part in the man. 
agement and control of the business. The 
U.S. Tax Court upholds a partnership in 
a case where the 16-year-old son wa 
thoroughly familiar with the business and 
was designated as manager if his father 
became incapable of carrying on. 


* * * 


YOU CAN also get approval of a 

family partnership with your wife, 
under some circumstances, even though 
her contribution of capital to the business 
follows your gift of stock to her. The Ta 
Court finds no fault with one such ar- 
rangement where the wife rendered val- 
uable services to the business. The Court 
decides that the couple joined together 
in good faith to conduct a partnership. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell certain luxuy 

or semiluxury items to European 
countries under .the European aid pro- 
gram. Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration lists 14 types not eligible for ECA 
financing. They include some kinds of 
clothing, jewelry, household equipment, 
automobiles, beverages, sporting goods. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a Gov- 
ernment guarantee of your foreign 
investments under the ECA Act unless 
you provide detailed information about 
your operations and financial setup. ECA 
amends its regulations in regard to infor- 
mation that must be supplied in applying 
for a guarantee of foreign investments. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Depart 

ment of Commerce in Washington, 
or from its field offices, copies of its re 
vised publication “Trading With Ger- 
many.” The publication explains trade 
rules still in effect in Germany. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now find out about the 
forms that will be used in connection 
with the renegotiation of military con- 


o U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 


court and administrative decisions 


iacts. The Department of Defense 
amends the part of its renegotiation reg- 
wations dealing with forms. Copies of 
ie forms may be obtained from the 
\ilitary Renegotiation Policy and Re- 
view Board, National Defense Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT retire an employe, 

because of his age, if your union 
contract provides for termination of em- 
ployment of workers only by discharge 
for cause or by voluntary resignations. A 
State court rules that a firm may not re- 
tire male employes at the age of 65, and 
fenales at 60, when that is not called for 
in the employment relationship clause of 
its collective-bargaining contract. 


* * # 


YOU CAN, as an employer, probably 

refuse to rehire a worker fired for 
violating a plant rule against soliciting 
funds during working hours. NLRB holds 
in one case that a union-active worker 
was not discriminated against when he 
was discharged for such cause. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT expect to prevent 
the Government from recovering 


faxes that were erroneously refunded to 
you after an improper claim for amortiza- 
tion deductions on plant facilities built 
under a contract with the Government. 
A federal district court rules that the 
Government may get back a refund un- 
der these circumstances. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now buy tin from the 

Government at a lower price than 
heretofore. Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
cuts the price, offered for sale in New 
York, from $1.03 to 96 cents a pound. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably figure the 

amount of your income tax deduc- 
tion, for loss resulting from damage to 
your home by a storm, by subtracting 
from the cost of repairs the amount re- 
covered from an insurance company. The 
Tax Court finds in one case that this was 
a proper way of figuring a deduction for 
casualty loss. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp REporRT, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Model 65 


HELPS 
You Work! 


@ Harter’s executive posture chair keeps 
you comfortable all day long. It eliminates 
fatigue and back-ache caused by poor 
seated posture. It helps you work! 

The 65 has four hand-wheel adjust- 
ments which you custom-fit to your own 
measurements. Along with this personal- 
ized comfort, you get luxury, too. Soft and 
resilient foam rubber cushions. Fine mo- 
hair fabric upholstery in attractive deep- 
tones and pastels. Grained Walnut or Ma- 
hogany finish—or Metallic Gray, Green, 
or Brown. Graceful design and enduring 
strength of steel construction. 

Try this big and beautiful posture chair 
at your Harter dealer’s. Write for booklet. 


nM Al R & R 
ST G-8201458 MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 
Pree Gooklet i 
the benefits you enjoy in a Harter pos- } 
ture chair. Write for your free copy. 


“Posture Seating Makes Sense” explains 
Harter Corporation, 410 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Mich. 











CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Depart.nent 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


You Can Get 
Quick Relief From 
Tired Eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 
ae “a 








i 
EYES TIRED? You can soothe and refresh them 
in seconds with two drops of safe, gentle 
Murine in each eye. You get— 





QUICK RELIEF. Instantly your eyes feel re- 
freshed. Murine’s scientific blend of seven in- 
gredients cleanses and soothes eyes tired from 
overwork or exposure to sun, wind and dust. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 
















for you in 


WYOMING 






Look to NEW Wyoming in the Old 
West for expansion opportunities for 
your business. Here you find vast nat- 








ural resources . . . abundant, low cost 
industrial power. . . friendly, versatile 
labor reserves .. . swift transportation 





to all markets... and no State corpora- 
tion or personal income tax. 

There’s room for you to grow and 
keep more of your earned profits in 
NEW Wyoming ... many growing 
communities with highly desirable in- 
dustrial sites available. 













WRITE TODAY FOR ALLURING FACTS 
, Wyoming Commerce & Industry Com. 


Room 504, State Capitol 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


Business recovery has begun to fal- 
ter as strikes cut into vital supplies 
of steel and coal. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
only 8.2 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended October 8, compared 
with 84.6 the previous week. It was 
the lowest rate since the steel strike 
of February, 1946. 

Inventories of steel are being drawn 
upon. In most industries supplies 
are enough for at least 30 days. 
After then, strike effects would 
multiply rapidly. 

Carloadings of coal are running 80 
per cent below a year ago. Loadings 
of manufactured goods, 13 per cent 
below a year ago, will slump if the 
strikes continue. 

Coal stocks in the hands of industrial 
consumers and retail dealers on 
September 1 were equal to 63 days’ 
supply on the average. They have 
dwindled below that, especially 
since September 19, when the coal 
strike began. 

The steel strike, however, is stretch- 
ing out the supply of coal by reduc- 
ing the rate of coal consumption. 
Coke ovens, which take a quarter 
of the soft coal produced, are shut 
down. Railroads, which take an- 
other quarter, will use less and less 
as effect of the steel strike spreads 
and freight shipments fall off. Elec- 
tric utilities, big consumers of coal, 
will take less if the steel strike cuts 
electric-power use. 

The coal strike, nevertheless, threat- 


Source: FRB 
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cially if the steel strike is settled 


first. In that case, coal consumption 
would be at a faster rate. 


Lower activity in business had begun 


to appear in the week ended Octo- 
ber 1, before the steel strike began. 


Carloadings of ore had slumped to 


27.5 per cent below a year ago 
from 19.6 the previous week. Ship- 
ments of iron ore were reduced in 
expectation of the steel strike. 


Auto output dropped to 143,817 


from 150,815. Auto companies have 
a 45-day supply of steel, but auto- 
parts makers will be affected sooner. 


Zinc prices fell nearly a cent a pound 


on October 3. The steel shutdown 











ACTIVITY 


cut the demand for zinc for galvan- 
izing. 


Department-store sales fell to 279 


on the indicator below from 283 the 
previous week and 289 in Septem- 
ber. Sales in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo and other steel 
centers have lagged in recent weeks. 


New claims for unemployment com- 


pensation rose to 245,000, highest 
since late in August. Brick firms laid 
off workers for lack of coal; iron-ore 
mines because of the steel shutdown. 


The recovery in business activity was 


still strong before strikes began. 


Unemployment had fallen to 3,351,- 


000 early in September, 338,000 
below August and 744,000 below 
the July peak. 


Bank loans to business rose 95 mil- 


lion dollars at reporting member 
banks in week ended September 28, 
up 500 million dollars since July 20. 


Consumer credit, shown in the top 


chart, rose to a record of $16,452.- 
000,000 on September 1. Install- 
ment credit, at $9,613,000,000, was 
at a new high. The August rise in 
automobile-sale credit was the big- 
gest since before the war. 


Construction in September rose to a 


rate of $19,692,000,000 per year, 
just short of the peak in 1948. 


The damage to business recovery 


from the steel and coal strikes can 
be severe if settlements are long 
delayed, but the effect would be 
temporary. The strong demand for 
goods would promote a rapid return 
to a high rate of activity. 
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Beautiful Keeusioree 
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is the wisest investment 
in Sound control 





His EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT: 


BEAUTY & ECONOMY 


LONG LIFE 


LIGHT WEIGHT 





INCOMBUSTIBILITY 


a 




















4 EXPERT PLANNING SERVICE 





Your U.S.G. acoustical contractor 
will study your sound control prob- 
lem, make recommendations—en- 
tirely without obligation. Write us 
for the name of the authorized con- 
tractor who serves your territory. 




















It’s the unique combination of advantages that makes 
ACOUSTONE mineral acoustical tile, America’s No. 1 sound 
investment in sound control—a combination including 
every extra experts look for. 

Yes, architects, engineers and interior designers; fire in- 
surance and building inspectors look for more than sound 
control and beauty. They also demand economy, long life, 
light weight, incombustibility. ACOUSTONE mineral acous- 
tical tile delivers on all counts! 

Compare ACOUSTONE—comparison brings out clearly its 
unique combination of all these advantages that make it 
your wisest investment in sound control. , 


The Finest in Sound Control 


United States Gypsum - cnHicaco 
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a NEW “iy cutomatc calculator 


DESIGNED FOR THOSE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR . 
PRODUCING OR , ; 
CHECKING FIGURES « « « eo « this New Fully Automatic Calculator provides a 


speed in obtaining answers and an ease of operation never ( 
before experienced by users of calculating machines. See 
this amazing Calculator...Try it on your own work... Learn 


how its many new features will increase your figure work 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 


wi waaaluel aisha nels se production. Telephone your local Friden Representative. 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies y 
throughout the United States and Canada. Arrange for a demonstration on your own work. 


| CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


Ram HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORAMIA 
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BUENOS AIRES....LONDON....BONN.... 





>> Currency juggling still has world trade in an uproar..... 


Argentine devaluation is the most devious of all, hardest to pin down. 





Argentina is trying to kill many birds with one stone. New peso rates are 
designed to hike Argentine sales in the U.S., to make Britain pay more for 
Argentine products, to keep down Argentine imports, and to gloss over an 
economic crisis at home. Result is a jumble of 10 different rates for the peso. 

Meanwhile, Uruguay is also devaluing. Chile and Peru may follow suit. 

Encouraging point is that all major devaluations have been made. It's a 
question now of letting the dust settle and prices readjust themselves. 





* 


>> In Buenos Aires, American and British interests are not optimistic. Cur- 
rency rates, confused before, are even worse now. Internal prices are still 
manipulated. Inflation is rampant. Taxes are going up. Many imports are banned. 
Profits of American companies in Argentina are still frozen, cannot be sent 
home. Their dollar value is cut almost in half by the new peso rate. 
U.S. buyers are to be wooed by lower dollar prices for such things as fruit, 








leather, tung oil, toys, tungsten. Wool and tanning extract can now be lowered 
in price, too, for American buyers. But much depends on what price policy the 
Peron Government follows. Hides, for example, have been allowed to fall so 
little in price since devaluation that they are still unattractive to Americans. 

U.S. exporters will find it even harder to sell in Argentina now, as peso 
devaluation means higher price tags for American goods. 

The British, at the new peso rates, are apparently expected to pay higher 
prices for Argentine meat, grain, oilseeds. Bitter fight over this is expected. 
Britain needs these foods. But Argentina needs British coal and oil. 








Guessing of buSinessmen in Buenos Aires is that the new exchange system 
will topple of itsS own weight before very long. Nothing is really solved by it. 





>> Pound devaluation reversed the downtrend in British holdings of dollars. 
London's reserves of dollars and gold were up 84 million dollars from 
September 19 to 30. This was the first big gain since early in the year. 
Debtors rushed to pay off accumulated bills owed London, at bargain rates. 
Buying log jam was broken. American and Canadian buyers placed orders long 








Geferred by the prospect of pound devaluation. 
All this was expected. But it doesn't mean the dollar drain is plugged 


permanently. Further losses are likely in coming months. 


>> For the third quarter as a whole, British reserves took quite a slide. 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


Net loss of dollars and gold for the quarter was 220 million dollars, 
compared with a drain of 260 million dollars in the second quarter. 

Result: Gold and dollar reserves shrank to 1.4 billion dollars on September 
30. The level doesn't give the sterling area much leeway. It's the lowest 
point reached since the war and far below what is considered safe. 


>> The British expect things to look a little better by the end of the year. 

Dollar outlays will begin to taper off a bit this quarter. 

British buying in the Western Hemisphere will be cut. This will be espe- 
cially noticeable in cotton, tobacco, nonferrous metals, sugar, dairy products. 
Rest of the sterling area also is to reduce purchases in the dollar area. 

At the same time, London hopes dollar income will expand. 

Sales of sterling-area goods in the U.S. and Canada will get a boost from 
lower price tags. But more of these goods will have to be sold than before, if 
dollar earnings are to rise. So deliveries must be expanded and home costs 
must be kept down. And that isn't easy. 

London figures two factors will favor sales in the fourth quarter. Pre- 
Christmas stocking up in the U.S. and Canada will be a boon to British manufac- 
tured goods. Also, low U.S. inventories of raw materials such as rubber and 
wool are likely to be increased. That will help the dominions and colonies. 

Still, the trade deficit of the sterling area with North America will 
continue large. Too large probably to be bridged by Marshall Plan aid and Cana- 
Gian loan dollars. So further shrinkage of London dollar reserves is likely 
this quarter. But the drain may be smaller than in the July-September period. 




















>> German pressure to stop plant dismantling is being felt in a new quarter. 

U.S. Congress is being fed German propaganda. Lobbyists representing 
German steel interests are at work on Capitol Hill. 

German argument is that it doesn't make much sense to pour Marshall Plan 
dollars into Germany to help recovery and, at the same time, tear down German 
steel, chemical and other plants. Using German capacity now available is the 
quickest way to get Germany off the American taxpayer's back. 

Pay dirt has apparently been struck already by the Germans. 

Last week's petition by 40 U.S. Senators to Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
asks that the Allied dismantling policy in Germany be re-examined. 











>> Adenauer Government and German steel interests want the lid on German steel 
production lifted from the present limit of 11.1 million tons a year. 

German steel production in the three Western zones already is nearing 10 
million tons. The legal limit is likely to be reached next year. 

Steel capacity in Western Germany now is about 14 million tons. But if 
present dismantling plans are carried out, not enough capacity will be left to 
keep actual production at the legal limit. Germans say more steel than this is 
needed to build up exports and make Western Germany a going concern. 

Both the British and French oppose lifting the German steel limit, for 
security reasons chiefly. Competition is another factor they can't ignore. 

U.S. State Department doesn't want to upset the applecart. Dismantling 
agreement with Britain and France was reached last April only after prolonged 
bickering. But new German tactics can't be laughed off. 

It's ‘all part of the muscle flexing of a reviving and ambitious Germany. 
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How a Power Saw makes Fast Friends 


... with a hand from a “Friendly” Metal 


One day young “Doc” Grayson was cut- 
ting himself some firewood. And he no- 
ticed old Mr. Peters over on his own wood 
lot, hacking away with an axe, and grum- 
bling about his “bad back.” 


“Doc” was using one of those new 
portable power saws, with an endless chain 
of whirling teeth. All he had to do was 
guide it in the cut and let it go. So, after 
finishing his own job he ambled over 
and worked along with the old man. First 
thing you know they had a good load of 
firewood. 

* 7 

A few days later Mr. Peters admitted 
to “Doc” it was the first time in ten years 
he had gotten his wood in without being 
laid up with his bad back. 


“Doc”, he said, “that chain saw medi- 





cine of yours sure was a friend in need”. 

Inside that saw “Doc” really did have 
a friend...an “Unseen Friend” called 
Nickel. 

This friendly metal, mixed in with the 
steel, makes the saw’s teeth, guide bar 
and shafts extra tough and strong without 
being extra big and heavy. It helps keep 
this light, easy-to-handle saw from break- 
ing down or wearing out...even when 
used day after day in logging camps. 


* * 


Hardy, rustproof and heat-resistant, 
Nickel Alloys serve you every day in many 
a way... from farm implements to home 
appliances... from your morning coffee- 
maker to your evening television set. But, 
because the Nickel is usually combined 
with other metals, you seldom actually 









see it. That’s why it’s known as © Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


Write for Free Booklet, 
The Romance of Nickel 


We believe you'll find it in- 
teresting to discover where 
and how Nickel first came 
into use, and many little 
known facts about this 
serviceable friendly 
metal. Mail a postcard to 
Dept. 340y, and we'll send you 
a copy of “The Romance of Nickel.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 

EMBLEM OF SERVICE 

dt, Nickel 


© 1949, T. 1. N. Co. .--Your Unseen Friend 
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Whispers —— 


Secrecy Slows Atom Job... U. S. Aid for Guerrillas | 
In China? ... Mr. Truman Helps Pendergast Group 


President Truman is told that clear 
business weather is to prevail past the 
middle of next year, with the prob- 
ability that good times will continue 
all through 1950. Budget planning, 
now under way, is related to a top- 
level size-up of business prospects. 


FRR 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
to get little support in Congress for a 
Treasury plan to set up a new tax on 
inheritances to be imposed upon the 
present tax on estates. The idea is to 
tax the estate left by a person who dies 
and then tax the inheritance when re- 
ceived by the heirs. Congress balked at 
that idea even during New Deal days. 


© iko* 


Robert Doughton, 85-year-old chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House—the Committee that 
starts all tax legislation—really has 
lost control of that Committee to Jere 
Cooper, of Tennessee. Representative 
Cooper is inclined more to the New 
Deal side of tax issues than is Repre- 
sentative Doughton. 


x * * 


General Douglas MacArthur,Supreme 
Commander in Japan, had a key part 
in detecting the atom explosion in 
Russia and in identifying it. The most 
effective U.S. devices for detecting 
atom-bomb explosions are in Japan 
and the Philippines. 


x * * 


General Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, is far from convinced 
that Russia actually has made and 
exploded an atomic bomb. When Rus- 
sia has a stockpile of bombs, General 
Vandenberg then has to figure out a 
whole new tack for planning the place 
of air power, and that is upsetting. 


oe on 


Air Force is back of the reports, fed 
to Congress, that Russia really hasn't 
developed an atom bomb after all, 
but just staged an “atom explosion.” 
Those who have worked on U. S. atom 
projects explain that an atom explo- 
sion, of itself, means that anybody 


68 


who sets off the explosion actually has 
the bomb. 


x * * 


Scientists trying to design a guided 
missile for U.S. armed forces that 
would carry an atomic warhead aren’t 
being told what a bomb looks like, 
how big it is, how much it weighs or 
anything else in the secret category. 
Secrecy, as a result, is working to pre- 
vent progress in development of 
atomic weapons. 


x kk 


Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense, 
continues to be startled by the way 
his orders to gag Navy officers keep 
backfiring on him. Secretary Johnson 
has had the idea that he could do a job 
of carving up the Navy back of a wall 
of orders that would keep admirals 
from hollering when they were hurt. 


xk kk 


British strategists, up against the gun 
in Europe, are convinced that the big 
bomber no longer is the key weapon 
in any future war. Their view is that, 
when Russia has the bomb, plus 
rocket bases in Europe, all of the 
pressure of European nations will be 
against action by U.S. that would 
give Russia the signal for destroying 
European cities. Idea is that bombers 
will cancel out and armies come back 
into their own, as they always have. 


x kk 


Idea in some U.S. military quarters 
is to give aid to guerrillas still operat- 
ing behind the lines in Communist 
China. 


x & 


German industrialists are doing an ef- 
fective lobbying job in Congress. A 
petition from 40 Senators asking that 
U.S. block plans for further disman- 
tling of German plants is credited by 
State Department sources to success 
of the industrialists in buttonholing 
Senate members. 


x & *® 


President Truman is using his influ- 
ence to help the Pendergast organiza- 


tion in Kansas City that now is bej 
challenged by a rival organizatiog 
Some of the rival leaders reputedly 
are under investigation by a feder 
grand jury that is inquiring into 
tional gambling syndicates. 


x** xk 


Four out of nine Justices on the 
preme Court are close personal friend 
of President Truman, selected for hig 
position on the basis of that friend 
ship. At least one other Justice, asid 
from Justice William O. Douglas, wh 
is laid up temporarily with an inj 
is in quite poor health. 


* & 


Dean Rusk, Deputy Under Secretary 
of State, is coming to be accepted a 
the rising brain-truster in the Stat 
Department, taking the place ¢ 
George Kennan as shaper of policy ¢ 
more urgent issues. Mr. Kennan 

been having trouble trying to comet 
with acceptable U.S. policy stat 
ments on Germany. 


x kk 


Philip Jessup, Ambassador at Large 
who was expected to work out 
policy for U.S. to follow on China, i 
pursuing a course of slow motion. Idé 
is that Congress may cool on 
China issue, sparing the State Depa 
ment the need to define publicly an 
policy toward that part of the worl 


xk * 


John Lewis, head of the United Mi 
Workers, refuses to be concerned B 
evidence that coal gradually is losi 
out as a fuel in competition with ¢ 
and gas. Mr. Lewis is convinced t 
mine operators are maintaining pro 
margins at too high a level and cé 
squeeze those margins, if necessary, 
maintain their competitive positio 


xk * 


Philip Murray, head of the Steelwor 
ers Union, set his strategy with cof 
fidence that President Truman wou 
act to end the strike in steel on term 
giving the union something to sho 
for its members that they woulda 
otherwise have had. 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations . . . and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 
experience assures you uniform high quality. 


That’s why... 


© Glenmore Distillertes Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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ANNOUNCING LITHOFECT™ 


ith ofect : 


... one of the finest coated papers ever made for offset printing 


Silken, mirror-smoothness...brightness that snaps, sings, 
sparkles! It would be hard to find another offset paper to 
equal the magnificent beauty and superb quality of this 
newest Levelcoat* paper. In Lithofect, you’ve found a 
paper fashioned with infinite precision to give offset print- 
ing an exciting new sharpness. With exceptional pick re- 
sistance and fast setting time, this new Lithofect also sets 
the standard for offset printability. Rich, solid blacks in 


G\ THar gal 
LEVELC 


monotone, and smooth glossy color prints are rendered 
without loss in density. The Lithofect base sheet, made 
with new LongLac fibers, is so strong that base sheet fail- 
ure is unknown. Indeed, performance on the press reaches 
a new high in dependability with this great new paper. 
Now... look first at Levelcoat—the completely balanced 
line of distinguished printing papers. Ask your Levelcoat 
paper distributor for samples. 


LEVELCOAT* printing papers are made 
in the following grades: Hirect*, 
Trurect*, LitHorect*, Muttirect* 


PRINTING PAPERS and RotToFect*. 
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Clark KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION ¢ NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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